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Editional information 


Vast cemetery or socialist victory? 
by DAPHNE LAWLESS 


In 1915, during the greatest catastrophe humanity had yet faced — the 
First World War — the German revolutionary leader Rosa Luxemburg 
wrote of a choice that had to be made: 


We stand today... before the awful proposition: either the triumph of 
imperialism and the destruction of all culture, and, as in ancient Rome, 
depopulation, desolation, degeneration, a vast cemetery, or, the victory 
of socialism. 


Luxemburg never lived to see the Holocaust or the nuclear arms 
race. But she correctly predicted that capitalism’s thirst for profit was 
a threat to the whole future of human civilisation. 

This stark choice of “a vast cemetery or the victory of socialism” 
confronts us today, in an even more urgent form. Nuclear war was 
always — and still is — a possibility for the future. But human-induced 
climate change is actually happening, here and now. Even Tony Blair 
admits that the world will be in trouble if climate change is not dealt 
with. 

Yet the rulers of the world don’t know what to do about it. The 
United Nations conference on post-Kyoto climate policies in Nairobi 
in November 2006 was an utter flop. Nothing concrete was decided 
on by the 174 governments taking part. 

This issue of UNITY discusses why climate change can only be 
combatted with system change — briefly speaking, a transformation 
of capitalism’s profit-driven world economy and all associated social 
and state relations. 

This edition roughly falls into three major parts. The first outlines 
the facts of climate change. The world ecosystem, like any living sys- 
tem, lives in a very delicate balance. When that balance is disturbed, 
the whole system has to shift into a new equilibrium, which might be 
massively different from its preceding state. 
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A lot of damage has already been done. The question is: how can 
the process be stopped and ultimately remedied? 

When some businesses, faced with the possible disappearance of 
the entire Arctic ice cap, react with pleasure at the thought of getting 
a shipping shortcut from Canada to Siberia, we are brought face-to- 
face with the mindless nature of capitalism. This system disempowers 
humanity by establishing cut-throat competition as the basic rule of 
society. Even those at the top are disempowered — they can only look 
on the workings of the free market as unquestionable acts of god, and 
seek to profit from them as best they can. 

To an increasing extent, storms, floods and desertification — also 
traditionally seen as acts of god — can be traced to capitalism gone 
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The really big 
question for 
our rulers: can 
business profit 
from climate 
change? With a 
graphic showing 
dollar-shaped 
smokestack 
emissions, 

this NZ Herald 
business 
supplement 
(27.11.06) is an 
unconscious 
self-caricature 
of the corporate 
greed and 
market mania at 
the heart of the 
climate crisis. 


out of control. Evidence is piling up that sea warming leads to more 
and stronger hurricanes — like that which destroyed New Orleans. 
And the demands of the profit system and its ruling elite mean that 
the homes and lives of most grassroots people in that city will stay 


destroyed. 


Capitalism will find a way to make profit out of the most horrible 
disasters — and if that’s more than the profit in preventing them, then 
disasters will keep happening. At this point in history, when science 
and industry make it possible for humans to build an affluent and 
sustainable society, the present social system is stopping this from 
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happening. 

But what’s the alternative? In UNITY’s second section, we get 
down to the basic principles of what system change might actually 
mean. Our Marxist journal puts the case for a socialist response to 
the looming ecological crisis. 

There’s a widely-believed myth that Marxism is itself anti-eco- 
logical, in love with the smokestack and production for its own sake. 
That’s a legacy of the mad, sad, bad caricatures of “socialism” under 
the now-fallen Stalinist dictatorships of the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe, and under today’s “market Stalinism” in China. 

In fact, the writings of Marx and Engels, and of revolutionary so- 
cialists who followed them, were careful not to draw sharp dividing 
lines between humanity and our environment. US sociologist John 
Bellamy Foster has written lots about the strong ecological tradition 
within Marxism. We reproduce some of his writings in this issue, in- 
cluding an explanation of Marx’s views on the metabolic rift, which 
has become a baseline concept for today’s ecologists. 

Marxists celebrate the beginnings of a truly global culture, and the 
potential for human liberation, that industrial society has brought. We 
refuse the false choice that capitalism puts before us — that we must 
either accept human alienation and the destruction of the natural 
world, or else reject industry altogether and return to a pre-industrial 
pastoral lifestyle. 

The world economy certainly cannot go on chewing up all the re- 
sources it does at the moment. But we also have to resist the untrue 
proposition that the source of ecological problems is human “over- 
consumption” or “overpopulation”. 

Dave Holmes points out that most of humanity, living in Third 
World megaslums or as subsistence farmers, are not consuming nearly 
their fair share, let alone more than it. 

Even in the industrial West, grassroots people can only affect what 
is produced with their consumer dollar in the most marginal ways. 
So much production under capitalism is waste production, which 
satisfies no human need but just keeps the profit system running. 
Grant Morgan outlines how a democratically planned, moneyless 
world economy could ditch maybe two-thirds of its current resource 
consumption by eliminating redundant sectors like finance and bank- 
ing, arms spending, the state bureaucracy, the car culture industry and 
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advertising and retail. 

We pay special attention to the question of whether the market can 
solve the ecological crisis that the market has created. The strategy 
of “carbon trading” — pollution property rights — is being adopted by 
many governments as a way of giving market incentives to capitalists 
to clean up their act. In this issue, we present different responses by 
ecological activists on the question — for or against the market? 

UNITY does not believe the answer lies in expanding the control 
of the market over even more of human existence. Nor do we want 
a retreat from a globalised world where science, technology and 
industry can make being human a better experience. And we don’t 
believe that individuals making lifestyle changes will be enough, 
simply because the really nasty parts of the system are not responsive 
to consumption choices. 

The third section of UNITY looks at what is being done here and 
now in Aotearoa to tackle climate change. 

ClimAction, a climate change action coalition, sprang up in Auck- 
land in October 2006. A broad grouping of ecologists, socialists, an- 
archists, unionists and other activists, ClimAction has already made 
a name for its feisty and innovative campaigning style. High-profile 
activities to date include an occupation-cum-carnival in Queen Street 
and a “call out” when Al Gore swept into town to sweet-talk the lo- 
cal elite. 

Joe Carolan interviews supporters of ClimAction, who make it 
clear that grassroots people must organise mass actions to force the 
climate change issue onto the top of the political agenda. 

Climaction’s two concrete demands - free and frequent public 
transport, and an urgent cut in greenhouse emissions far below Kyoto 
levels — are both political issues, not issues of personal consumption. 
To win them will require huge grassroots pressure on the capitalist 
state and big business — who, if left to themselves, will always put profit 
before people and planet. 

Growing links between ClimAction activists and union activists is 
an exciting breakthrough in Aotearoa’s ecological movement. When 
workers see that their fight for more pay and more say is interwoven 
with the fight to save our human habitat, then a potent mass force 
will arise which could change the system which is hurling us into 
climate chaos. 
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New Scientist climate change FAQ 


New Scientist, one of the world’s most respected scientific journals, ran 
these Frequently Asked Questions on climate change in September 2006. 


What is the greenhouse effect? 


The sun’s warmth heats the surface of the earth, which in turn radiates energy 
back to space. Some of this radiation, which is nearly all in the infrared 
spectrum, is trapped in the atmosphere by greenhouse gases. For instance, 
water vapour strongly absorbs radiation with wavelengths between 4 and 7 
micrometres, and carbon dioxide (CO2) absorbs radiation with wavelengths 
between 13 and 19 micrometres. 

The trapped radiation warms the lower atmosphere, or troposphere. Some 
heat then finds its way back down to the earth’s surface, making it hotter than 
it would otherwise be. This is the greenhouse effect. 


Are water vapour and carbon dioxide all we have to worry about? 


No. Other gases can absorb infrared radiation and contribute to greenhouse 
warming. These include methane, ozone, CFCs (chlorofluorocarbons) and 
nitrous oxide (released by fertilisers). 

Methane is the most important of these. Its atmospheric concentration 
has more than doubled since pre-industrial times. Methane sources include 
bacteria in paddy fields, cattle guts and natural gas from landfills and rotting 
vegetation. 

Molecule for molecule, other substances are even more potent greenhouse 
gases. A single molecule of either of the two most common CFCs has the 
same greenhouse warming effect as 10,000 CO2 molecules. 


Is the greenhouse effect a thoroughly bad thing? 


Not quite. Without it, the planet would not be warm enough to support life 
as we know it. The problem is that pre-industrial greenhouse gas levels are 
being boosted by burning fossil fuels. If nothing is done to curb emissions, 
the amount of CO2 in the atmosphere will probably be more than double 
pre-industrial levels by the end of this century. 


How do we know what pre-industrial greenhouse gas levels were? 


The most informative measurements have come from air bubbles trapped 
in Antarctic ice. These show that, for at least 400,000 years, CO2 levels in the 
atmosphere have closely followed the global temperatures as recorded in ice 
cores, tree rings and elsewhere. 
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If measuring greenhouse gas levels is so precise, why is there so 
much contusion and uncertainty over global warming? 


There is no easy formula for predicting what CO2 increases will do to global 
temperatures. While we can calculate that a doubling of atmospheric CO2 
will force roughly 1C of warming, the planet is more complex than that. It 
could magnify the effect, but it could also conceivably dampen down warming. 
Global processes such as the formation of ice and clouds, the circulation of 
the oceans and biological activity all interact to provide feedback effects. 


What effects are global warming feedbacks likely to have? 


One of the easiest to estimate is the “ice-albedo” feedback. As the world 
warms, ice caps will melt, to be replaced by water or land. Ice is very efficient 
at reflecting solar radiation, whereas water and land are less so. Therefore, 
the earth’s surface will trap more heat, increasing warming — a positive 
feedback. 

Less clearcut is the impact of the extra water vapour likely to enter the 
atmosphere because of higher evaporation rates. This added water vapour 
itself contributes to the greenhouse effect, another positive feedback. But it 
may also increase cloud cover, shrouding and cooling the earth — a negative 
feedback. 

Disputes about how water vapour and clouds will influence global warming 
are at the heart of disputes between mainstream scientists and the handful 
of greenhouse sceptics. Most believe that positive feedbacks could amplify 
the warming effect by between two and five times. But some sceptics believe 
the feedback effect could be neutral or negative. 


Are there scientists out there who do not believe in the greenhouse 
effect or global warming? 


No, this is a myth. All scientists believe in the greenhouse effect. Without it 
the planet would be frozen. And all scientists accept that if humans put more 
greenhouse gases into the atmosphere then it will warm the planet. The only 
disagreement is over precisely how much the warming will be amplified by 
planetary feedbacks. 

However, there is a growing consensus that the average global warming of 
0.6C seen in the twentieth century — and particularly the pronounced warming 
of the past three decades — is due to the greenhouse effect. 


Are there other greenhouse gas complications? 


Yes. A whole series of other feedbacks will influence the concentration of 
greenhouse gases in the atmosphere. Not all the CO2 that we put into the 
atmosphere stays there. Some is absorbed by vegetation and a lot is taken 
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up by the oceans. If the CO2 absorption rate changes, then the rate of build- 
up in the atmosphere will also change, potentially speeding up, or slowing 
down, global warming. 

One way to increase the build-up of CO2 would be to chop down all the 
tropical forests. Another could be the impact of warming on ocean currents, 
particularly the global “conveyor belt” that begins in the North Atlantic. 
This water carries dissolved CO2 with it on a centuries-long journey across 
the ocean floor. 

Most oceanographers believe that as warming takes hold, and ice formation 
is reduced, these currents — which lock CO2 up in the depths — could slow 
down or carry less water, meaning that less CO2 is removed from the 
atmosphere. 


Is there any evidence of a speed-up in the accumulation of CO2 in 
the atmosphere? 


Yes. Since the start of the 21st century, the rate of accumulation has 
accelerated. It is now at twice the 1990s level. Nobody is sure why. It is not 
because emissions have accelerated. It could be temporary natural variability. 
Or it could be that the forests and oceans are losing the ability to absorb our 
pollution. If so, then global warming could shortly gather pace. 


This is all very pessimistic. Is it not true that a warmer planet will 
absorb more carbon dioxide? 


That is correct. Warmer temperatures and the fertilising effect of CO2 in 
the air will stimulate faster plant growth, which in turn will soak up some 
of the CO2. But plants need other things too. They need water, which could 
be in short supply as greater evaporation will dry out soils, and space, which 
urbanisation is taking up. 


How do organisms in the oceans affect global warming? 


Once dissolved in surface waters, a great amount of CO2 is absorbed by 
plankton and other marine organisms and turned into organic compounds. 
Most of this eventually falls to the ocean floor. The strength of this sink for 
carbon depends on how much life the ocean is producing. It is not clear to 
what extent global warming will affect the oceans’ biological productivity 
—it could rise or fall. 


Is there anything else that could shield us from global warming? 


Yes, volcanoes. When Mount Pinatubo erupted in 1991, it threw masses of 
sulphate particles and dust into the stratosphere that partially shielded the 
earth from solar energy. Computer models successfully predicted that the 
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debris would temporarily cool the earth’s atmosphere. The models also 
predicted that as the volcanic debris cleared in 1992 and 1993, average 
temperatures would swiftly return first to the level of the 1980s, and then, 
by the mid-1990s, to the higher levels expected with the ongoing build-up of 
greenhouse gases. 


Volcanoes produce cooling sulphate particles, but do we make 
them, too? 


Yes, we do. Ironically, burning fossil fuels produces sulphate particles. These 
particles — which make acid rain — help to shield industrialised countries from 
global warming’s full impact. In some places, such as central Europe and parts 
of China, they may have even produced a net cooling effect. Dust from soil 
erosion and desertification can also curb local warming effects. 

But even if you are comfortable with the idea of using one form of pollution 
to protect us from another, there is a problem. Whereas the average CO2 
molecule in the atmosphere lasts for about a century, sulphates and their like 
persist for only a few days. If you turned down the power stations, the world 
would get much hotter within a few days. So sulphates are not a solution. 


How are temperatures predicted to rise over the next few centuries? 


This depends on whether we halt the growing concentration of greenhouse 
gases in the atmosphere. Some warming is inevitable — there are time lags 
in the natural systems which store up warming for future decades. CO2 
concentrations are currently about 35% above pre-industrial levels, storing 
up perhaps another degree of warming. 

If we can stabilise atmospheric CO2 concentration by the end of this 
century, below twice pre-industrial levels, we can probably limit warming 
to under SC. But because the gas stays in the atmosphere for a century or 
more, stabilisation requires cutting emissions by 70% to 80%. A tall order. 
However, some models predict temperature rises of 8C to 10C within 200 
years if we don’t kick the carbon habit. 


What are some of the most significant effects global warming will 
have on the human race? 


Unusual droughts are causing serious problems for farming in many regions. 
Whole countries could get swallowed up by this process, triggering poverty and 
mass migrations. Super-hurricanes could make other places uninhabitable. 

As rainfall patterns alter, rivers will dry up in some regions, while others 
will flood. Rising sea levels will wipe out many islands and flood low-lying 
areas, from Bangladesh to the United States. As ever, the poor will be most 
vulnerable. 

At least in the early decades, rich nations may cope, but ultimately even they 
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could be undermined. Human 
civilisations have developed over 
the past 10,000 years — since the 
end of the last ice age — in an era 
of generally stable climate. We 
just do not know how well we will 
cope with a radical change to the 
climatic status quo. 


Will there be global warming 
everywhere? 


Maybe not. Climate modellers 
admit to uncertainties over how it 
will affect particular regions. This 
is because much of our weather 
depends on circulation patterns, 
which could alter unexpectedly. 
Crude estimates suggest that 
coastal regions may become wetter, while continental interiors become drier, 
causing deserts to expand. Warming will probably be greatest in polar regions, 
mirroring climate changes already seen this century in both the Arctic and 
Antarctic. 

Local climate could also be altered by changes in ocean circulation. Western 
Europe is particularly vulnerable. At present, it is kept exceptionally warm 
in winter by the Gulf Stream, which is part of the ocean conveyor belt. Take 
that away and British weather would be more like Canada’s frigid Hudson 
Bay, found at the same latitude. 

Ice cores reveal growing evidence of sudden shifts in climate over the past 
10,000 years that have occurred within a few decades as a result of “flips” 
in ocean circulation. But most models suggest that the Gulf Stream will not 
turn off for at least another century. 











Are there any cataclysmic events in the offing? 


One fear is that the entire West Antarctic and Greenland ice sheets might 
disappear into the oceans. According to projections by Britain’s Hadley 
Center for Climate Prediction, before the end of the century a warming of at 
least 3C would probably trigger the eventual melting of the entire Greenland 
ice sheet. The glacial collapse would take hundreds of years, but could raise 
sea levels by six metres. 


So how worried should we be? 


How lucky do you feel? 
17 





Global climate changes and impacts 
From the British group Stop Climate Chaos www.stopclimatechaos.org. 


Mi The burning of coal, oil and gas has increased the amount of CO2 in the 
atmosphere by 30% over natural levels (Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change). 


Some of Europe’s capitals have warmed by 2C in the last 30 years 
(WWF-UK). 


Mi The whole western Siberian sub-Arctic region has started to thaw for 
the first time since its formation 11,000 years ago. The area, which is the 
size of France and Germany combined, could release billions of tonnes 
of greenhouse gases into the atmosphere. This would be irreversible and 
would ramp up temperatures even more (BBC). 


Hi 150,000 people already die every year from climate change (World 
Health Organisation). 


Hi Up to a third of land-based species could face extinction by the middle 
of the century (RSPB). 


Bi Over three billion people in the Middle East and the Indian sub- 
continent could face acute shortages of water (Oxfam). 


M@ There has been a 40% drop in the amount of arctic ice since the 1970s. 
Were this effect to spread, and the northern ice fields melt, a rise in 
sea levels of up to seven metres would occur. This would not simply 
overwhelm low-lying countries like Bangladesh, but also major western 
cities such as London, Rome and New York (People & Planet). 


Drought will 

be a scourge 

| for billions 

of people as 
temperatures 
rise around the 
planet 








Our world may become uninhabitable 
by DAVID SPRATT 


The official British report by Sir Nicholas Stern makes recommendations 
that will allow for a temperature rise of around 3C, but this is likely to be 
devastating for the planet. English ecologist George Monbiot says: “Two 
degrees is the point at which some of the most dangerous processes catalysed 
by climate change could become irreversible.” 


Among the consequences of a 2C rise, says Stern, are: A 20-30% 
decrease in water availability in some vulnerable regions. 15-40% of species 
facing extinction. The potential for Greenland’s ice sheet to begin melting 
irreversibly, accelerating sea level rise and committing the world to an 
eventual 7-metre sea level rise. 


But is Stern too cautious in his predictions? 


The 2006 Conference of the International Association of Hydrogeologists 
heard that rising sea levels will lead to the salt water inundation of aquifers 
used by cities such as Shanghai, Manila, Jakarta, Bangkok, Kolkata, Mumbai, 
Karachi, Lagos, Buenos Aires and Lima long before they are finally 
flooded. 


It was predicted that the floating Arctic ice cap may melt by 2100, but 
increasing rates of melt now suggest there will be no Arctic icecap in the 
next five to 15 years, and the Arctic region will rapidly begin heating by as 
much as 12C, triggering the irreversible meltdown of the Greenland ice sheet 
much earlier than expected. 


The 2001 Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change report predicted 
that a local warming of larger than 3C, if sustained, would trigger the 
complete melting of the Greenland ice sheet. What is truly frightening is that 
temperature increase in the Arctic region has already been 3C, five times the 
average global increase. 


Positive feedback mechanisms triggered by a rise of 2C are likely to push 
temperature increases towards 3-4C. Positive feedback occurs when, for 
example, a rise in temperature triggers an event (such as the melting of Arctic 
floating ice) which then triggers a further rise (because the dark seas absorb 
sunlight and heat, whereas the white ice reflects the sun). 


Other positive feedback mechanisms include: 


@ As the Arctic warms, melting permafrost in the boreal forests and Arctic 
tundra triggers the release of huge volumes of methane, a powerful 
greenhouse gas, from thick layers of thawing peat. 


@ Decreasing sulphate emissions. Sulphate gases from aerosols and burning 
fossil fuels are masking the effects of global warming because they have 
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a cooling effect of 2-3C. Any significant reduction in sulphate emissions, 
such as a reduction in the use of fossils fuels, a large economic downturn or 
the European Union campaign to reduce aerosol emissions, will diminish 
the masking effect and result in higher temperatures. 


@ Decreasing capacity of soils to absorb carbon dioxide. A recent study found 
that the calculated increase in carbon lost by British soil each year since 
1978 is more than the entire Kyoto emission reductions in Britain between 
1990 and 2002. It is thought that at 2-3C the conversion of the terrestrial 
carbon sink to a carbon source will begin due to temperature-enhanced 
soil and plant respiration overcoming CO2-enhanced photosynthesis. This 
will result in widespread desertification and enhanced feedback. 


@ As the Amazon rainforest turns to savannah (triggered by land use 
change interacting with warming) it turns trees back into carbon dioxide. 
The destruction of the Amazon rainforest will cause catastrophic water 
shortages across most of south America, and will turn the Amazon from 
being one of the world’s great CO2 sinks to being one of the world’s great 
CO2 producers as the rainforest rots. 


If positive feedback mechanisms, triggered by a rise of 2C, push 
temperature increases towards 3-4C, it is predicted the oceans may warm 
sufficiently to trigger the destruction of the ocean’s algal mass — the world’s 
largest carbon dioxide sink — which could result in making most of our world 
uninhabitable. 








‘Different planet’ 


“Further global warming 
of 1C defines a critical 
threshold. Beyond 
that we will likely see 
changes that make 
earth a different planet 
than the one we know.” 


JIM HANSEN, director 
of NASA’s Goddard 
Institute for Space 
Studies in New York 





Hurricane Katrina’s devastation of 
New Orleans is a sign of the times 
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90% emissions cut needed by 2030 
by GEORGE MONBIOT 


There are three things on which almost all climate scientists are now agreed. 
The first is that manmade climate change is real. The second is that we need 
to take action. The third is that, to avert catastrophic effects on both humans 
and ecosystems, we should seek to prevent global temperatures from rising 
by more than 2C above pre-industrial levels. 


Two degrees celcius is the point at which some of the most dangerous 
processes catalysed by climate change could become irreversible. This 
includes the melting of the West Antarctic and Greenland ice sheets, which 
between them could raise global sea levels by seven metres. It includes the 
drying out of many parts of Africa, and the inundation by salt water of the 
aquifers used by cities such as Shanghai, Manila, Jakarta, Bangkok, Kolkata, 
Mumbai, Karachi, Lagos, Buenos Aires and Lima. It also means runaway 
positive feedback, as the Arctic tundras begin to release the methane they 
contain, and the Amazon rainforest dies off, turning trees back into carbon 
dioxide. In other words, if the planet warms by 2C, then three or four degrees 
becomes almost inevitable. 


So by how much do we need to cut carbon emissions if we are to stop this 
from happening? The most persuasive analysis I have seen was compiled by 
Colin Forrest. He is not a professional climate scientist, but the figures he 
uses have been published in peer-reviewed journals. He argues his case as 
follows: 


Researchers at the Potsdam Institute for Climate Impact in Germany have 
estimated that holding global temperatures to below 2C means stabilising 
concentrations of greenhouse gases in the atmosphere at or below the 
equivalent of 440 parts of carbon dioxide per million. While the carbon dioxide 
concentration currently stands at 380 parts, the other greenhouse gases raise 
this to an equivalent of 440 or 450. In other words, if everything else were 
equal, greenhouse gas concentrations in 2030 would need to be roughly the 
same as they are today. 


Unfortunately, everything else is not equal. By 2030, according to a paper 
published by scientists at the British Met Office, the total capacity of the 
biosphere to absorb carbon will have reduced from the current four billion 
tonnes a year to 2.7 billion. To maintain equilibrium at that point, in other 
words, the world’s population can emit no more than 2.7 billion tonnes of 
carbon a year in 2030. As we currently produce around seven billion, this 
implies a global reduction of 60%. 
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In 2030, the world’s people are likely to number around 8.2 billion. By 
dividing the total carbon sink (2.7 billion tonnes) by the number of people, 
we find that to achieve stabilisation the weight of carbon emissions per person 
should be no greater than 0.33 tonnes. 


If this problem is to be handled fairly, everyone should have the same 
entitlement to release carbon at a rate no greater than 0.33 tonnes per year. 
In the rich countries, this means an average cut by 2030 of around 90%. 


For example, Britain currently releases 2.6 tonnes of carbon (9.5 tonnes 
of carbon dioxide) per capita, so would need to reduce its emissions by 87%. 
Germany requires a cut of 88%, France of 83%, United States, Canada and 
Australia, 94%. 


By contrast, the Kyoto Protocol — the only international agreement that 
has been struck so far — commits its signatories to cut their carbon emissions 
by a total of 5.2% by 2012. 


These could be underestimates. The Potsdam Institute calculates that 
with the equivalent of 440 parts of carbon dioxide per million of air in the 
atmosphere, there is a 67% chance of holding the temperature rise to below 
2C. Another study suggests that to obtain a 90% chance of stabilisation below 
2C, you would need to keep the concentration below 400 parts per million 
— 40 or 50 parts below the current level. 


Because the carbon released now stays in the atmosphere for some 200 
years and causes climate change many years into the future, there is perhaps 
a 30% chance that we have already blown it. We might already be committed 
to 2C. 


But to use this as an excuse for inaction is like remaining on a railway track 
while the train is hurtling towards you. We might not have time to jump out 
of the way, but if we don’t attempt it, the disaster is bound to happen. 


HEAT 





George Monbiot’s latest book is Heat: How 
to Stop the Planet Burning (published in 
September 2006 by Penguin). He has also 
launched a new website exposing the 
false green claims of corporations and 
celebrities — www.turnuptheheat.org 











GEORGE MONBIOT 
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A state of denial 
by FRED PEARCE 


Kevin Trenberth reckons he is a marked man. He 
has argued that 2005’s devastating Atlantic hurricane 
season, which spawned hurricane Katrina, was linked 
to global warming. 

For the many politicians and minority of scientists 
who insist there is no evidence for any such link, 
Trenberth’s views are unacceptable and some have 
called for him step down from an international panel studying climate change. 
“The attacks on me are clearly designed to get me fired or to resign,” says 
Trenberth. 

The attacks fit a familiar pattern. Sceptics have also set their sights on 
scientists who have spoken out about the accelerating meltdown of the ice 
sheets in Greenland and Antarctica and the thawing of the planet’s permafrost. 
These concerns will be addressed in the next report by the Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change (IPCC), the global organisation created by the UN 
in 1988 to assess the risks of human-induced climate change. 

Every time one of these IPCC assessments is released, about once every five 
years, some of the American scientists who have played a part in producing it 
become the targets of concerted attacks apparently designed to bring down 
their reputations and careers. At stake is the credibility of scientists who 
fear our planet is hurtling towards disaster and want to warn the public in 
the US and beyond. 

So when the next IPCC report is released in February 2007, who will be 
the targets and why? When New Scientist spoke to researchers on both sides 
of the climate divide it became clear that they are ready for a showdown. If 
the acrimony were to become so intense that American scientists were forced 
to stop helping in the preparation of IPCC reports, it could seriously dent 
the organisation and rob the world of some significant voices in the climate 
change debate. 

One of those who knows only too well what it is like to come under attack 
from climate change sceptics is Ben Santer of the Lawrence Livermore 
Laboratory in California. The lead author of a chapter in the 1995 IPCC report 
that talked for the first time about the “discernible human influence on global 
climate”, he was savaged by sceptics and accused of introducing this wording 
without consulting colleagues who had helped write the chapter. 

One sceptic called it the “most disturbing corruption of the peer-review 
process in 60 years”. Another accused him of “scientific cleansing” — at a time 
when the phrase “ethnic cleansing” was synonymous with genocide in Bosnia. 
The IPCC investigated and dismissed the allegations as baseless. 

Another scientist to suffer the ire of the sceptics was Michael Mann of 
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Pennsylvania State University in University Park. He was attacked after the 
IPCC assessment in 2001, which highlighted his “hockey stick” graph showing 
that temperatures began a rapid rise in recent decades and are now higher 
than at any time over the past thousand years. The sceptics accused Mann of 
cherry-picking his data and criticised him for refusing to disclose his statistical 
methods which, they claimed, biased the study to show recent warming. 

Last year, Texas Republican congressman Joe Barton, chair of the House 
Committee on Energy & Commerce, ordered Mann to provide the committee 
with voluminous details of his working procedures, computer programmes and 
past funding. Barton’s demands were widely condemned by fellow scientists 
and on Capitol Hill. “There are people who believe that if they bring down 
Mike Mann, they can bring down the IPCC,” said Santer at the time. Mann’s 
findings, which will be endorsed in the new IPCC report, have since been 
replicated by other studies. 

Santer says, however, that he expects attacks to continue on other fronts. 
“There is a strategy to single out individuals, tarnish them and try to bring 
the whole of the science into disrepute,” he says. “And Kevin [Trenberth] is 
a likely target.” Mann agrees that the scientists behind the upcoming IPCC 
report are in for a rough ride. “There is already an orchestrated campaign 
against the IPCC by climate change contrarians,” he says. 

The “contrarians” include scientists and politicians who are sceptical of 
the scientific evidence for climate change. Some of those who spoke to New 
Scientist insist that they are not planning character assassinations, and intend 
merely to engage in robust scientific debate, not least by challenging the 
IPCC’s status as the arbiter of truth on climate change. 


Corporate funding of sceptics 


Many of the IPCC’s authors, some of whom asked not to be named, say this 
is asmokescreen. They claim there is an extensive network of lobby groups 
and scientists involved in making the case against the IPCC and its reports. 

Automobile, coal and oil companies have co-ordinated and funded past 
attacks on them, the scientists say. Sometimes this has been done through 
Washington lobby groups such as the Competitive Enterprise Institute (CEI), 
whose officers include Myron Ebell, a former climate negotiator for George 
W. Bush’s administration. Recently, the CEI made television advertisements 
arguing against climate change, one ending with the words: “Carbon dioxide 
— they call it pollution, we call it life.” CEI’s past funders include ExxonMobil, 
General Motors and Ford. 

Some sceptical scientists are funded directly by industry. In July 2006, The 
Washington Post published a leaked letter from the Intermountain Rural 
Electric Association (IREA), an energy company based in Colorado, that 
exhorted power companies to support the work of prominent sceptic Pat 
Michaels of the University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 
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American climate scientists under fire 
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US scientists who speak out about climate change find that their jobs 
and credibility are under threat from corporate-linked lobbyists 











Worried about the potential cost of cleaning up coal-fired power plants to 
reduce their CO2 emissions, IREA general manager Stanley Lewandowski 
wrote: “We believe that it is necessary to support the scientific community 
that is willing to stand up against the alarmists... In February this year, IREA 
alone contributed $100,000 to Dr Michaels.” 

So what is this money buying? For one, an ability to co-ordinate responses 
to the IPCC reports. Michaels told New Scientist that a flashpoint in the 
upcoming report could be hurricanes. Trenberth, who is the head of climate 
analysis at the National Center for Atmospheric Research (NCAR) in 
Boulder, Colorado, has angered the IPCC’s critics by supporting the idea of 
a link between global warming and the intensity of hurricanes. The sceptics 
insist there is no published evidence to back this up. Trenberth says he is 
simply putting two established facts together: “Sea-surface temperature is 
rising because of global warming, and high sea-surface temperatures make 
for more intense storms.” 

In the aftermath of hurricane Katrina, and with a US administration 
that has a record of hostility to concerns about climate change, Trenberth’s 
statements are political dynamite. “I suspect the sceptics will want to try and 
dismantle the argument that there is a link,” Mann says. Santer agrees: “If I 
was an industry-funded sceptic, I’d hit that area hard, for sure.” 

Trenberth himself fears the worst. “I would not be surprised if the hurricane 
aspect of the report is targeted, along with my own role,” he says. “But I am 
proud of what we have achieved.” 

One lead author of the chapter on hurricanes told New Scientist that it 
will include discussion of two papers published last year in Science & Nature, 
both showing that the frequency of the most intense hurricanes has increased 
in recent years. Even if Trenberth and his co-authors do not directly attribute 
this to global warming, the mere mention of these papers in the context of 
climate change is likely to provoke criticism. 

Trenberth’s opinions have already alienated his co-author Chris 
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Landsea of the National Oceanic & Atmospheric Administration’s Atlantic 
Oceanographic & Meteorological Laboratory in Florida. Landsea disputed 
Trenberth’s view, arguing that older measurements made before the era of 
satellite observation were not reliable enough to make the claim stick. When 
IPCC chiefs refused to censure Trenberth for his remarks directly linking 
last year’s hurricanes to climate change, Landsea resigned, claiming that the 
IPCC had been “subverted, its neutrality lost”. 


Rapid ice loss slammed as ‘hysteria’ 


Another sensitive area is the concern that existing models of ice sheets 
on Greenland and Antarctica massively underestimate future melting and 
consequent sea-level rise. “Our understanding of the dynamics of ice-sheet 
destruction has completely changed in the last five years,” says Richard Alley 
of Penn State University, a lead author of the chapter on ice sheets who 
expects to find himself in the firing line over this issue. “We used to think it 
would take 10,000 years for melting to penetrate to the bottom of the ice 
sheet. But now we know it can take just 10 seconds,” he says. 

The rethink has come from the discovery that when surface water from 
melting ice drains down though crevasses it can lubricate the join between 
ice and bedrock. This mechanism appears to explain the faster discharge of 
ice from Greenland into the Atlantic, but it has yet to be incorporated into 
ice-sheet models, which still assume that the limiting factor is the rate at which 
heat penetrates through solid ice. 

Michaels dismisses the idea of more rapid loss as “hysteria”, and has thrown 
down a challenge to the IPCC to justify any change to the ice-sheet models. 
“TThe IPCC] criticise people like me for saying the models are wrong, so it’s 
going to be really interesting to see how they respond when their own people 
say the models are wrong.” Alley, however, points out that leading glaciologists 
mostly agree that the current generation of ice-sheet models are wanting, 
whereas climatologists are mostly happy with their models. 

A third focus for debate will be the way the IPCC treats recent reports of 
climate change disrupting the natural carbon cycle more than anticipated. 
This has to do with the release of large amounts of CO2 from rainforests and 
soils, and methane from permafrost and beneath continental shelves, possibly 
speeding up global warming. “These are factors not included in the current 
models, which may cause us to underestimate warming,” Mann says. 

Some insiders suggest that the IPCC may be more cautious in its upcoming 
report than it has been in the past, but this is unlikely to placate climate 
change sceptics. Roger Pielke of the University of Colorado, Boulder, accuses 
the IPCC leadership of “seeing their role as political advocates rather than 
honest brokers”. And Michaels has set out to prove this. 

For the majority of climate scientists, who are convinced that global warming 
is areal and present danger, the most alarming outcome of this discord is that 
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federal funding could be withdrawn from those who work on IPCC reports. 
Here too Trenberth may find himself caught in the headlights. 

The US Senate’s Environment & Public Works Committee under its 
chairman James Inhofe has begun investigating NCAR, Trenberth’s employer. 
Inhofe has repeatedly written to NCAR and other agencies demanding details 
about financial and contractual arrangements with their employees and with 
federal funding agencies such as the National Science Foundation (NSF). Ina 
letter to the NSF in February, Inhofe said he needed the information to help 
him in “researching, analysing and understanding the science of global climate 
change”. Inhofe has a record of hostility to the idea of climate change, having 
asked on the senate floor in July 2003: “Could it be that man-made global 
warming is the greatest hoax ever perpetrated on the American people? It 
sure sounds like it.” 

NCAR is not commenting on Inhofe’s investigation, but many climate 
scientists contacted by New Scientist regard it as a tactic designed to intimidate 
those working on the IPCC report. “Inhofe’s actions appear to be an effort to 
discourage leading US scientists from being involved in international scientific 
assessment processes such as the IPCC,” Mann says. 

This is potentially disastrous for the IPCC. Out of 168 scientists listed as 

lead authors or reviewers involved in assessing the science of climate change, 
38 are from the US — more than twice as many as the second-largest national 
grouping, the British. 
IPCC scientists who spoke to New Scientist insist they are not trying to turn 
science into politics or to shut down genuine debate. They do, however, worry 
that their conclusions might be drowned out by some politically motivated 
and industry-funded sceptics. “I’d hate to see hundreds of people putting 
years of their lives into producing a report that is then trashed by these 
people for political ends,” says Santer. “That is what happened in my case, 
and I felt very bad about it.” 











The war is hotting up over the rate of melting of ice at Antarctica and 
Greenland 
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Standing outside nature 
by MICHAEL PARENTI 


In 1876 socialist theorist Frederick Engels prophesised: 
“Let us not... flatter ourselves overmuch on account 
of our human conquest over nature. For each such 
conquest takes its revenge on us... At every step we are 
reminded that we by no means rule over nature like a 
conqueror over a foreign people, like someone standing 
outside of nature — but that we, with flesh, blood and 
brain, belong to nature, and exist in its midst...” 

With its never-ending emphasis on production and profit, and its 
indifference to the environment, transnational corporate capitalism appears 
determined to stand outside nature. The driving goal of the giant investment 
firms is to convert natural materials into commodities and commodities into 
profits, transforming living nature into vast accumulations of dead capital. 

This capital accumulation process treats the planet’s life-sustaining resources 
(arable land, groundwater, wetlands, forests, fisheries, ocean beds, rivers, air 
quality) as dispensable ingredients of limitless supply, to be consumed or 
toxified at will. Consequently, the support systems of the entire ecosphere — the 
earth’s thin skin of fresh air, water and topsoil — are at risk, threatened by global 
warming, massive erosion and ozone depletion. An ever-expanding capitalism 
and a fragile finite ecology are on a calamitous collision course. 

It is not true that America’s ruling politico-economic interests are in a state 
of denial about this. Far worse than denial, they have shown utter antagonism 
toward those who think the planet is more important than corporate profits. 
So they defame environmentalists as “eco-terrorists”,“EPA gestapo”, “tree 
huggers” and purveyors of “Green hysteria” and “liberal claptrap”. 

The plutocracy’s position was summed up by that dangerous fool Steve 
Symms, the Republican senator for Idaho, who once said that if he had to 
choose between capitalism and ecology, he would choose capitalism. Symms 
seemed not to grasp that, without a viable ecology, there will be no capitalism 
or any other ism. 

In July 2005, US president George Bush finally muttered a grudging 
acknowledgment: “I recognise that the surface of the earth is warmer and 
that an increase in greenhouse gases caused by humans is contributing to 
the problem.” 

But this belated admission of a “problem” hardly makes up for Bush’s many 
attacks against the environment. Bushite reactionaries within the White House 
and congress, fueled by corporate lobbyists, have supported measures to: 
(1) Allow unregulated toxic fill into lakes and harbours. 

(2) Eliminate most of the wetland acreage that was to be set aside for 
reserves. 
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(3) Completely deregulate the production of chlorofluorocarbons that deplete 

the ozone layer. 

(4) Gut clean water and clean air standards. 

(5) Open the unspoiled Arctic wildlife refuge in Alaska to oil and gas 
drilling. 

(6) Defund efforts to keep raw sewage out of rivers and away from 
beaches. 

(7) Privatise and open national parks to commercial development. 

(8) Give the remaining ancient forests over to unrestrained logging. 

(9) Repeal the Endangered Species Act. 

(10) Allow mountain-top removal in mining that has transformed thousands 
of miles of streams and vast amounts of natural acreage into toxic 
wastelands. 

Why do rich and powerful interests take this seemingly suicidal anti- 
environmental route? We can understand why they might want to destroy 
public housing, public education, social security and Medicaid. They and their 
children will not thereby be deprived of a thing, having more than sufficient 
private means to procure whatever services they need for themselves. 

But the environment is a different story. Do not wealthy reactionaries and 
their corporate lobbyists inhabit the same polluted planet as everyone else, 
eat the same chemicalised food and breathe the same toxified air? 

In fact, they do not live exactly as everyone else. They experience a different 
class reality, often residing in places where the air is somewhat better than 
in low and middle income areas. They have access to food that is organically 
raised and specially prepared. The nation’s toxic dumps and freeways are 
usually not situated in or near their swanky neighborhoods. The pesticide 
sprays are not poured over their trees and gardens. Clearcutting does not 
desolate their ranches, estates and vacation spots. 

Even when they or their children succumb to a dread disease like cancer, 
they do not link the tragedy to environmental factors — though scientists now 
believe that present-day cancer epidemics stem largely from human-made 
causes. The plutocrats deny there is a serious problem because they themselves 
have created that problem and owe so much of their wealth to it. 

But how can they deny the threat of an ecological apocalypse brought on 
by global warming, ozone depletion, disappearing topsoil and dying oceans? 
Do the corporate plutocrats want to see life on earth — including their own 
lives — destroyed? 

In the long run they indeed will be sealing their own doom, along with 
everyone else’s. However, like us all, they live not in the long run but in 
the here and now. What is at stake for them is something more immediate 
and than global ecology. It is global capital accumulation. The fate of the 
biosphere seems a far-off abstraction compared to the fate of one’s immediate 
investments. 

Furthermore, pollution pays, while ecology costs. Every dollar a company 
spends on environmental protections is one less dollar in earnings. It is more 
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profitable to treat the environment like a septic tank, to externalise corporate 
diseconomies by dumping raw industrial effluent into the atmosphere, rivers 
and bays. 

Moving away from fossil fuels and toward solar, wind and tidal energy 
could help avert ecological disaster. But six of the world’s top ten industrial 
corporations are involved primarily in the production of oil, gasoline and 
motor vehicles. Fossil fuel pollution means billions in profits. Ecologically 
sustainable forms of production directly threaten those profits. 

Immense and imminent gain for oneself is a far more compelling 
consideration than a diffuse loss shared by the general public. The social cost 
of turning a forest into a wasteland weighs little against the personal profit 
that comes from harvesting the timber. 

This conflict between immediate personal gain and seemingly remote 
public benefit operates even at the individual consumer level. Thus, it is in 
one’s long term interest not to operate an automobile that contributes more 
to environmental devastation than any other single consumer item (even if 
it’s a hybrid). But again, we don’t live in the long run, we live in the here and 
now, and we have an immediate everyday need for transportation, so most 
of us have no choice except to own and use cars. 

Mind you, we did not choose this “car culture”. Ecologically efficient and 
less costly mass transit systems across the US were deliberately bought out, 
privatised and torn up, beginning in the 1930s in campaigns waged across 
the country by the automotive, oil and tyre industries. These industries put 
“America on wheels” in order to maximise profits for themselves, and to hell 
with the environment. 

Sober business heads refuse to get caught up in doomsayer “hysteria” 
about ecology. Besides, there can always be found a few stray experts who 
will obligingly argue that the jury is still out, that there is no conclusive proof 
to support the alarmists. Conclusive proof in this case would come only when 
the eco-apocalypse is upon us. 

Ecology is profoundly subversive of capitalism. It needs planned, 
environmentally sustainable production rather than the rapacious, 
unregulated, free market kind. It requires economical consumption rather 
than an artificially stimulated, ever expanding, wasteful consumerism. It 
calls for natural, relatively clean, low cost energy systems rather than high 
cost, high profit, polluting ones. Ecology’s implications for capitalism are too 
challenging for the capitalist to contemplate. 

The plutocrats are more wedded to their wealth than to the earth upon 
which they live. They are more concerned with the fate of their fortunes than 
with the fate of humanity. 

The struggle over environmentalism is part of the class struggle itself, a fact 
that seems to have escaped many environmentalists. The present ecological 
crisis has been created by the few at the expense of the many. This time the 
plutocratic drive to “accumulate, accumulate, accumulate” may take all of 
us down, once and forever. 
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The curse of ecological imperialism 
by JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER and BRETT CLARK 


In the spring of 2003 the United States, backed by Britain, invaded Iraq, a 

country with the second largest oil reserves in the world. The US was aiming 

to secure an increasingly dominant position in the control of this crucial 
resource as part of its larger economic and geopolitical strategy. 

Earlier, the same US administration that invaded Iraq had pulled out of 
the Kyoto Protocol, designed to limit the growth in the emissions of carbon 
dioxide and other greenhouse gases responsible for global warming — a 
phenomenon threatening all life as we know it. 

It is no wonder that the last few years have seen a growth of concern 
about ecological imperialism, which in many eyes has become as significant 
as the more familiar political, economic and cultural forms of imperialism 
to which it is related. 

The ecological problem under capitalism is a complex one. An analysis 
at the level of the entire globe is required. Ecological degradation at this 
universal level is related to the divisions within the world capitalist system. A 
single world economy is divided into numerous nation states which compete 
with each other both directly and via their corporations. It is also divided 
hierarchically into centre and periphery, with nations occupying fundamentally 
different positions in a world system of dominance and dependency. 

All of this makes the analysis of ecological imperialism complicated 
enough, but understanding has also been impeded by the underdevelopment 
of an ecological materialist analysis of capitalism within Marxist theory. 

Yet it has long been apparent — and was stipulated in Marx’s own work 
— that transfers in economic values are accompanied in complex ways by real 
“material-ecological” flows that transform relations between city and country, 
and between global metropolis and periphery. Control of such flows is a vital 
part of competition between rival industrial and financial centres. 

Ecological imperialism presents itself most obviously in the following 
ways: 

@ The pillage of the resources of some countries by others and the 
transformation of whole ecosystems upon which states and nations 
depend. 

@ Massive movements of population and labour that are interconnected with 
the extraction and transfer of resources. 

@ The exploitation of ecological vulnerabilities of societies to promote 
imperialist control. 

@ The dumping of ecological wastes in ways that widen the chasm between 
centre and periphery. 

@ Overall, the creation of a global “metabolic rift” that characterises the 
relation of capitalism to the environment, and at the same time limits 
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capitalist development. 
Marx’s ‘metabolic rift’ 


The main ecological contradictions of capitalism, associated with ecological 
imperialism, were already evident to a considerable extent in the writings 
of Marx. 

The accumulation of capital is in some respects a self-propelling process: 
the surplus accumulated in one stage becomes the investment fund for the 
next. One of the crucial questions in classical political economy, therefore, 
was where the original capital had come from that set off the dynamic 
accumulation that characterised the late eighteenth and nineteenth century. 
This raised the issue of prior, primary or “primitive” accumulation. 

Taking Britain as the classical case, Marx saw primitive accumulation as 
having three aspects. First, the removal of peasants from the land by land 
enclosures and the ending of customary common rights, so they no longer had 
direct access to or control over the material means of production. Second, 
the creation by this means of a pauperised pool of landless labourers, who 
became wage labourers under capitalism, and who flocked to the towns where 
they emerged as an industrial proletariat. Third, an enormous concentration 
and centralisation of wealth as the means of production (initially through the 
control of the land) came to be monopolised by fewer and fewer individuals, 
and as the surplus thus made available flowed to the industrial centres. 

Newly proletarianised workers were available to be exploited, while the 
unemployed kept down wages, making production more profitable. 

The whole process of primitive accumulation involved, as Marx put it, “the 
forcible expropriation of the people from the soil”. This had deep ecological 
implications. Already land under feudal property had been converted into 
“the inorganic body of its lord”. Under capitalism, with the further alienation 
of the land (and nature), the domination of human beings by other human 
beings was extended. “Land, like man,” Marx noted, was reduced “to the 
level of a venal object”. 

Marx’s concept of a “metabolic rift” was developed in the context of the 
alarm raised by chemists and agronomists in Germany, Britain, France and the 
United States about the loss of soil nutrients — such as nitrogen, phosphorous 
and potassium — through the export of food and fibre to the cities. Rather 
than being returned to the soil, as in traditional agricultural production, these 
essential nutrients were being shipped hundreds or even thousands of miles 
away and ended up as waste polluting the cities. 

The most advanced form of capitalist agricultural production at the time, 
British “high farming”, was nothing but a “robbery system” due to its effects 
on the soil, said the German chemist Justus von Liebig. 

Marx, who was a careful student of Liebig and other soil chemists, saw 
this antagonism between human beings and the earth as an important 
problem. Capitalism had, as he put it, created an “irreparable rift” in the 
“metabolic interaction” between human beings and the earth. A “systematic 
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restoration” of that necessary metabolic interaction as a “regulative law of 
social production” was needed, he said. But the growth of large-scale industrial 
agriculture and long-distance trade under capitalism intensified and extended 
the metabolic rift (and still does). Moreover, the wastage of soil nutrients had 
its counterpart in pollution and waste in the towns. 

Marx treated both primitive accumulation and the metabolic rift as 
fundamental to understanding the development of capitalism as a world 
system. As he famously put it: 


The discovery of gold and silver in America, the extirpation, enslavement 
and entombment in mines of the indigenous population of that continent, 
the beginnings of the conquest and plunder of India, and the conversion of 
Africa into a preserve for the commercial hunting of blackskins, are all things 
which characterise the dawn of the era of capitalist production. These idyllic 
proceedings are the chief moments of primitive accumulation. 


The genocide inflicted on the indigenous populations went hand-in-hand 
with the seizure of wealth in the New World. “The treasures captured outside 
Europe by undisguised looting, enslavement and murder flowed back to the 
mother-country and were turned into capital there,” wrote Marx. 

The creation of agricultural monocultures for the export of cash crops 
to Europe — and the enslaved or semi-enslaved labouring populations that 
worked them — were products of the development of the capitalist world 
economy, with its open plunder of the periphery for the benefit of the 
centre. 

Eduardo Galeano, in his Open Veins of Latin America, put it 
this way: “The more a product is desired by the world market, the 
greater the misery it brings to the Latin American peoples whose 
sacrifice creates it.” 

British “high farming” — or early industrialised agriculture — robbed the 
soil of England of its nutrients, and then compensated for this by robbing 
other countries of the means to replace them. British agriculture had become 
dependent on imported guano. As Jason Moore says: “Nutrients were 
pumped out of one ecosystem in the periphery and transferred to another 
in the core.” This illustrated precisely the “rift” in the natural metabolism 
that Marx identified. 


‘A curse disguised as a blessing’ 


In 1840, the same year that Liebig first pointed to the issue of the loss of soil 
nutrients, French scientist Alexandre Cochet discovered that nitrate of soda 
could be extracted from guano and nitrates (saltpeter), both of which were 
abundant in Peru. In 1841, shortly after Cochet’s lab results were published, 
an international guano rush began as European (especially British) and 
US agriculturists sought the precious fertiliser to compensate for the soil 
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nutrients they were losing. 

In the early 1850s a British officer reported witnessing on a single island 
off the coast of Peru the simultaneous loading of guano on ships from the 
following countries: 44 US ships, 40 English, five French, two Dutch, one 
Italian, one Belgian, one Norwegian, one Swedish, one Russian, one Armenian 
and three Peruvian. 

Extracting the guano required digging into deep mounds of excrement 
that covered rocky islands. Acrid dust penetrated the eyes, nose and mouth 
of a worker, and the stench was appalling. After slavery was abolished in 
1854, tens of thousands of Chinese coolies were brought in. By 1875 some 
80,000 were working under conditions of virtual slavery in the desert and 
islands of Peru. 

In 1853 a process was discovered for efficiently mining the nitrate fields 
in Peru’s Tarapaca desert province, and soon afterwards rich deposits were 
also found in the adjacent Bolivian province of Atacama. By the 1860s these 
nitrate fields had become even more important as a source of fertiliser than 
guano, which was beginning to run out. 

Nitrates were in high demand not only for fertilisers, but also for the 
recently invented TNT and other explosives crucial to the expanding war 
industries of the industrial capitalist states. 

The Peruvian ruling class grew enormously wealthy as a result of the 
guano trade and the mining of nitrates. This wealth did not, however, flow 
significantly into economic development, apart from the building of railways. 
For the rest of the population the nitrate resource soon proved to be a curse. 
Peru became heavily indebted, primarily to British investors, with its guano 
exports mortgaged well into the future. 

In 1875, attempting to get out of its debt trap, Peru imposed a state 
monopoly in its nitrate zones in Tarapaca, expropriating the holdings of 
private investors (many of whom were foreign, particularly British) and 
offering them government certificates of payment. Subsequently the Peruvian 
government also sought to regulate the output of guano and nitrates so that 
they would not compete against each other. 

This led to the War of the Pacific. This broke out four years after the 
Peruvian expropriation of the nitrate industry when Bolivia, breaking a 
previous treaty, attempted to raise taxes on Chilean exports of nitrates from 
its Atacama province. Chile, backed by British investors, declared war on 
not only Bolivia but also Peru, with which Bolivia was allied. With its more 
modern British-built navy and French-trained army, Chile was soon able to 
seize Bolivia’s Atacama province and Peru’s Tarapaca — never to leave. 

Before the war Chile had almost no nitrate fields and no guano deposits. 
By war’s end in 1883 it had seized all of the nitrate zones in Bolivia and Peru 
and most of Peru’s coastal guano deposits. Before the war British controlled 
13% of Peru’s Tarapaca nitrate industry. Immediately after the war (given 
Chile’s possession of the region) the British share rose to 34%, and by 1890 
it was 70%. 
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As the former US secretary of state James G. Blaine told a congressional 
committee, the war was about guano and nitrates: “Nothing else... It is an 
English war on Peru, with Chile as the instrument... Chile would never have 
gone into this war one inch but for her backing by English capital, and there 
was never anything played out so boldly in the world as when they came to 
divide the loot and the spoils.” 

Having lost its two principal export resources, the Peruvian economy 
collapsed. Defeat in the War of the Pacific increased Peruvian dependence 
on British capital. As the Peruvian Marxist Jose Carlos Mariategui noted, the 
“capitalist group” which had ruled during the guano and nitrate rush returned 
to power after the war and “ratified British domination in Peru by delivering 
the state railways to the English bankers who until then had financed the 
republic and its extravagances”. Now that the Peruvian government no longer 
had the same wealth of resources to exploit, it had no other way to pay off 
foreign debts except by handing its railroads over to the British investors who 
had clandestinely backed Chile’s seizure of much of Peru’s territory and its 
most valuable natural resources. 

As Bruce Farcau observed, Peru’s guano and nitrate deposits turned out 
to be “a curse disguised as a blessing,” first creating a debt-laden economy 
and then giving rise to a war and the loss of these resources. 

As a result of seizing the nitrate territories in the War of the Pacific, 
Chile was to take on the curse of nitrates in the decades that followed. 
Still needing guano and nitrates in vast quantities to maintain agricultural 
productivity, Europe sought to control this trade 
for the benefit of its own capitalists, exploiting 
these ecological resources to their limit while 
siphoning off the bulk of the economic wealth 
they generated. 

In 1888 Chilean president Jose Manuel 
Balmaceda, who had carried out modernising 
reforms including extensive public works and 
support for education, nationalised nitrate 
areas and blocked the sale of state-owned 
nitrate fields to the British. Three years later 
a civil war broke out, with British and other 

Etre fii foreign investors supporting the opponents of 
In 1888, Chile’s elected  Balmaceda with money and arms. The press 
president Jose Manuel in London characterised Balmaceda (in tones 
Balmaceda nationalised V@rY recognisable today) as a “dictator of the 

Pe : : worst stripe”. 

Bailshnaliate Wieteele: When The defeated Balmaceda committed 
He was labelled a aor ig re 

idickator’ and 4hRGWwin Olt suicide in 1891, the British ambassador wrote 
: to the Foreign Office: “The British community 
eee funded and makes no secret of its satisfaction over the fall 
armed by Britain. of Balmaceda, whose victory, it is thought, would 
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have implied serious harm to British commercial interests.” 

State control of industries and economic infrastructure in Chile quickly 
receded after the civil war, as the British extended their investments. In the 
early 1890s Chile was delivering three-quarters of all its exports to Britain 
while obtaining almost half of its imports from there, creating a trade 
dependence on Britain greater than that of India at the time. 

When the First World War broke out in Europe, two-thirds of Chile’s 
national income was derived from nitrate exports primarily to Britain and 
Germany. The British monopoly of the nitrate trade through its control 
of the Chilean economy had put Germany at a serious disadvantage in its 
competition with Britain, since nitrates were necessary for explosives as well 
as fertiliser. Just prior to the war, however, German chemist Fritz Haber 
devised a process for producing nitrates by fixing nitrogen from the air. The 
result within a few years was to almost completely destroy the value of Chile’s 
nitrates, creating a severe crisis for the economy. 

But the curse of nitrates (and nitrogen) did not end there. It was transferred 
to the world at large, including the rich countries themselves. Nitrogen 
fertilisers, used on an ever-increasing scale (currently around 100 million tons 
annually) to maintain agricultural productivity, now pollute ever more of the 
world’s groundwater, lakes and rivers through fertiliser runoff, giving rise to 
one of the major ecological problems facing the world today. 


Oil, the ultimate ‘resource curse’ 


Outside Latin America the history of the curse of nitrates is now forgotten. 
But the modern history of the curse of oil, with its all-too-close parallels with 
that earlier history, is still very much ongoing. 

As the New York Times noted (7.6.03): “Scholarly studies for more than 
a decade have consistently warned of what is known as the resource curse: 
that developing countries whose economies depend on exporting oil, gas or 
extracted materials are likely to be poor, authoritarian, corrupt and rocked 
by civil war.” 

The mainstream argument attributes this persistent “curse” to bad 
governments in poor countries, which supposedly lack the capacity to utilise 
the enormous and potentially corrupting economic benefits provided by such 
resources in a productive manner. 

But the root explanation of the “curse of oil,” like that of nitrates, is to be 
found in ecological imperialism, as Michael Perelman has cogently stated: 


The origins of the curse of oil do not lie in the physical properties of petroleum but 
rather in the social structure of the world... A rich natural resource base makes 
a poor country, especially a relatively powerless one, an inviting target — both 
politically and militarily — for dominant nations. In the case of oil, the powerful 
nations will not risk letting such a valuable resource fall under the control of an 
independent government, especially one that might pursue policies that do not 
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coincide with the economic interests of the great transnational corporations. 
So, governments that display excessive independence soon find themselves 
overthrown, even if their successors will foster an environment of corruption 
and political instability. 


Nowadays, the curse of oil has also come back to haunt the rich countries in 
the form of global warming. This might be called a planetary rift in the human 
relation to the global commons — the atmosphere and oceans. Arising from the 
workings of the capitalist system and its necessary companion imperialism, 
this planetary ecological rift threatens to undermine all existing ecosystems 
and species, including the human species. 


Ecological debt produces carbon debt 


The mobilisation of opposition to ecological imperialism is now increasingly 
taking place via the concept of “ecological debt”. 

Accion Ecologica, an Ecuador-based organisation, is leading the ecological 
debt campaign. It defines ecological debt broadly as “the debt accumulated 
by Northern, industrial countries toward Third World countries on account 
of resource plundering, environmental damages, and the free occupation of 
environmental space to deposit wastes, such as greenhouse gases, from the 
industrial countries”. 

A wide range of activities, say Third World critics, contribute to the 
ecological debt: 

@ The extraction of natural resources. 

@ Unequal terms of trade. 

@ Degradation of land and soil for export crops. 

@ Other environmental damage and pollution caused by extractive and 
productive processes. 

@ Appropriation of ancestral knowledge. 

@ Loss of biodiversity. 

@ Contamination of the atmosphere and oceans. 

@ The introduction of toxic chemicals and dangerous weapons. 

@ The dumping of hazardous waste in the periphery. 

Within the discussion of ecological debt there are two major dimensions. 
First, the social-ecological destruction and exploitation that takes places within 
nations under the influence of ecological imperialism. Second, the imperialist 
appropriation of global commons and the unequal use (exploitation) of the 
absorption capacity of these commons. 

The growth of capital has increased the demands placed on the world as 
a whole. The “ecological footprint” of the core nations continues to expand, 
as they deplete their own historic stocks of material and energy, as well 
as those of other nations. Debt cycles and military interventions maintain 
global inequalities, as the South continues to subsidise the North in terms 
of labour, commodities and natural resources. Extraction of raw materials 
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for commodity production is organised around meeting the demands of the 
countries of the North, where approximately 25% of the world’s population 
lives but which consume 75% of global resources. 

For hundreds of years, the centre has depended on cheap primary materials 
and labour from the periphery. The volume of material and economic value 
that flows out of the South increases, yet the financial debt of these nations 
continues to grow, worsened by arbitrary increases in interest rates. At 
the same time monopoly capital, dominating the world market, is able to 
overvalue the North’s industrial, high-value commodity exports, further 
unbalancing international trade. 

Agro-ecosystems (including both labour and nature) are restructured 
to intensify the accumulation of wealth by monopoly capital and their 
local cronies. As Josue de Castro noted in a classic 1952 study: “It was to 
the advantage of economic imperialism and international commerce, both 
controlled by profit-seeking minorities, that the production, distribution and 
consumption of food products be regarded as purely business matters rather 
than as phenomena of the highest importance to society as a whole.” 

At the planetary level, ecological imperialism has resulted in the 
appropriation of the global commons (atmosphere and oceans) and the carbon 
absorption capacity of the biosphere, primarily to the benefit of a relatively 
small number of countries at the centre of the capitalist world economy. 

The North, in part, rose to wealth and power through high fossil fuel 
consumption, which is now culminating in a climate crisis due to the dumping 
of ecological wastes into the atmosphere. Climate change is already occurring 
due to the increased concentrations of carbon dioxide and other greenhouse 
gases, warming the earth 0.6C during the last hundred years. 

The ecological debt approach to the question of ecological imperialism, 
while addressing the larger problem in its full dimensions, nonetheless focuses 
tactically on the carbon debt as its most concrete basis — taking advantage 
of the urgent global necessity of addressing this problem. The nations of the 
North, which cause a disproportionate amount of carbon emissions due to 
industries, cars and lifestyles, are largely responsible for climate change. 

The Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC) now expects 
an increase in temperature of 1.5-6C during this century. A temperature rise 
of 4C would create an earth that was warmer than at any time in the last 40 
million years,” potentially undermining the ability of human civilization to 
survive. Extreme weather patterns (hurricanes, floods, droughts, etc) in recent 
decades, which disproportionately affect the nations of the South, may partly 
be the result of greenhouse gases accumulating in the atmosphere. Global 
warming leading to a rise in sea levels threatens many islands as well as some 
densely populated, low-lying countries such as Bangladesh. 

Given that no one owns the atmosphere or oceans, calculating the carbon 
debt is an attempt to measure how unsustainable the production and 
consumption of a given economy is, relative to all others. Simply stated, if a 
nation uses fossil fuel above a set rate, then it is accumulating a carbon debt, 
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making a disproportionate use of environmental space in the commons for 
the disposal of its carbon waste. 

In 1996, approximately seven billion metric tons of carbon were released 
into the atmosphere, more than 50% of it by the United States and Europe 
—a massively disproportionate share. Current carbon emissions exceed the 
amount that the environment can absorb. The IPCC has estimated that at 
least a 60% reduction in carbon emissions from 1990 levels (down to 2.8 
billion metric tons) is necessary to stabilise or reduce the risk of further 
climate change. 

Any just and reasonable approach to determining how much carbon a 
nation can emit into the global commons, without accumulating a carbon 
debt, must be based on emissions per head of population. Andrew Simms 
and his colleagues have calculated that “based on the 1990 target for climate 
stabilisation, everyone in the world would have a per capita allowance 
of carbon of around 0.4 tonnes per year”. But as time passes and the 
accumulation of gases continues, that allowance decreases. Before long the 
per capita allowance of carbon will be only 0.2 tonnes per year. 

Inaction creates an ever more difficult position for the future. If current trends 
continue, global warming could spiral out of control, seriously threatening the 
sustainability of life (including human life) on earth. An ecological discontinuity 
can occur with few, if any, immediate warning signs. 

When the North’s current excess of carbon emissions (beyond what is 
sustainable per person for the entire world) is translated into dollar terms, 
based on the close correlation between gross domestic product and carbon 
dioxide emissions, the ecological debt owed by the North to the South amounts 
to US$13 trillion per year. The annual ecological debt that the North owes 
to the South is thus at least three times the financial debt that the South 
currently “owes” to the North. Paying it would cancel out the loans that 
have imprisoned Third World nations, and also allow them to adopt more 
fuel efficient technologies. 

But payment of this debt and new technologies will not solve the carbon 
rift if capitalist production in the South takes place in the same way that it 
has in the North. Ecological debt proponents therefore advocate a process 
of contraction and convergence. In this scenario, the rich nations of the 
North would reduce their carbon (and other greenhouse gas) emissions to 
an appropriate level to meet IPCC recommendations, while the poor nations 
of the South would be allowed to increase their emissions gradually in the 
interest of social and economic development. The nations of the world would 
thus converge towards equal, and low, allotments per person. 

Assessing the ecological degradation and conditions of international 
inequality as these relate to global warming is only the beginning in trying 
to access the ecological debt owed to the South. The ocean, another global 
commons, has long been used for the dumping of toxins and hazardous waste, 
and its ability to serve as a sink for carbon is decreasing. Furthermore, the 
depletion of the ocean fish stock threatens to disrupt metabolic relationships 
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within the ocean ecosystem. The full extent of the damage caused by ecological 
imperialism is unaccounted for, especially if we take into account the historical 
pillage carried out over several centuries throughout the global periphery as 
a result of the economic expansion of the core capitalist states. 

The ecological debt movement today fights for the renewal of nature ona 
global basis. And as ecological sustainability is impossible without social and 
economic balance, ecological debt activists are increasingly confronting the 
forces of capitalist expansion, calling into question the legitimacy of the global 
order. The concentration of wealth is explicitly linked to the impoverishment 
and exploitation of people and nature throughout the world. 

A system of incessant accumulation on an ever-increasing scale — and 
of consumption without bounds — is recognised as suicidal. Stopping the 
destruction caused by ecological imperialism is seen as the only solution to 
this global problem. A transformation of the social-ecological relationships 
of production is needed. 

If the global commons is the sink where wastes are absorbed, the sink 
is clogged and overflowing. To challenge ecological imperialism, Accion 
Ecologica insists that “it’s time to shut off the tap” to prevent the “unjust 
flow of energy, natural resources, food, cheap labour and financial resources 
from the South to the North”. 


Cast off the fundamental curse 


The problem with the ecological debt campaign is that, given the current 
balance of world forces, it cannot hope to succeed. 

If global warming is a problem, contends the Bush administration, it does 
not constitute an immediate threat to the United States. Thus actions to 
address the problem that would carry high economic costs should be avoided. 
For many island or low-lying nations watching sea levels rise as arctic glaciers 
melt, such a stance is a particularly extreme case of ecological imperialism. 

While poor nations of the periphery are expected to pay financial debts 
to rich nations of the centre, the enormous ecological debt incurred by the 
latter is not even being acknowledged — and the entire planetary problem is 
growing worse by the year. The struggle is therefore likely to intensify. 

The ecological debt struggle, organised around the degradation of the 
global commons — particularly the warming of the atmosphere — brought on 
disproportionately by the rich countries, has certainly given a new practical 
meaning to the concept of ecological imperialism. This age-old fight has now 
become associated with an organised form of resistance centred on the need 
to set the ecological debt of the rich countries against the financial debts of 
the poor countries. 

This immediate struggle also brings the larger ecological curse of capitalism 
ever more clearly into view. The economic development of capitalism has 
always carried with it social and ecological degradation as its other side. The 
degradation of work, as Marx argued, is accompanied by the degradation of 
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the earth. Moreover, ecological imperialism has meant that the worst forms 
of ecological destruction in terms of pillage of resources, the disruption of 
sustainable relations to the earth, and the dumping of wastes all fall on the 
periphery more than the centre. This relation has not changed at all over the 
centuries, as witnessed by the wars over guano and nitrates of the late 19th 
century and the wars over oil of the late 20th and early 21st centuries. 

It’s in the nature of this process that it continually worsens. Today capital 
is running up against ecological barriers at a biospheric level that cannot be 
overcome, as was the case previously, through the “spatial fix” of geographical 
expansion and exploitation. Ecological imperialism — the growth of the 
centre of the system at unsustainable rates through the more thoroughgoing 
ecological degradation of the periphery — is now generating a planetary-scale 
set of ecological contradictions, imperiling the entire biosphere. 

Only a revolutionary social solution that addresses the ecological rift on a 

planetary scale and its relation to global structures of imperialism and inequality 
offers any genuine hope that these contradictions can be overcome. 
More than ever the world needs what the early socialist thinkers, including 
Marx, called for: the rational organisation by freely associated producers of 
the human metabolism with nature. The fundamental curse to be cast off is 
capitalism itself. 
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The industrialised nations of the North are the main source of planetary 
carbon emissions. This ecological debt owed by the North for the use 


of the South’s share of the global commons of the atmosphere is three 
times the financial debt owed by the South to the North. 
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An ecological revolution 
by JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER 


We are in the midst of a global environmental crisis of 
such enormity that the web of life of the entire planet 
is threatened, and with it the future of civilisation. 

This is no longer a very controversial proposition. 
To be sure, there are different perceptions about 
the extent of the challenge that this raises. At one 
extreme there are those who believe that since these 
are human problems arising from human causes they are easily solvable. 
All we need are ingenuity and the will to act. At the other extreme there 
are those who believe that the world ecology is deteriorating on a scale and 
with a rapidity beyond our means to control, giving rise to the gloomiest 
forebodings. 

Often seen as polar opposites, these views share a common basis. As Paul 
Sweezy observed, they each reflect “the belief that if present trends continue 
to operate, it is only a matter of time until the human species irredeemably 
fouls its own nest”. 





Signs of unsustainability 


The more we learn about current environmental trends, the more the 
unsustainability of our present course is brought home to us. Among the 
warning signs: 

Mi There is now a virtual certainty that the critical threshold of a 2C increase 
in average world temperature above the pre-industrial level will soon 
be crossed due to the buildup of greenhouse gases in the atmosphere. 
Scientists believe that climate change at this level will have portentous 
implications for the world’s ecosystems. The question is no longer whether 
significant climate change will occur but how great it will be. 

M@ There are growing worries in the scientific community that the 
estimates of the rate of global warming provided by the United Nations 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC), which in its worst 
case scenario projected increases in average global temperature of up 
to 5.8C_ by 2100, may prove to be too low. For example, results from the 
world’s largest climate modeling experiment based at Oxford University 
in Britain indicate that global warming could increase almost twice as fast 
as the IPCC has estimated. 

H Experiments at the International Rice Institute and elsewhere have led 
scientists to conclude that with each 1C increase in temperature, rice, 
wheat and corn yields could drop 10%. 

Wi It is now clear that the world is within a few years of its peak oil production 
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(known as Hubbert’s Peak). The world economy is therefore confronting 
diminishing and ever more difficult to obtain oil supplies, despite a rapidly 
increasing demand. All of this points to a growing world energy crisis and 
mounting resource wars. 

Mi The planet is facing global water shortages due to the drawing down of 
irreplaceable aquifers, which make up the bulk of the world’s fresh water 
supplies. This poses a threat to global agriculture, which has become a 
bubble economy based on the unsustainable exploitation of groundwater. 
One in four people in the world today do not have access to safe water. 

@ Two-thirds of the world’s major fish stocks are currently being fished at or 
above their capacity. Over the last half-century 90% of large predatory 
fish in the world’s oceans have been eliminated. 

lf The species extinction rate is the highest in 65 million years with the 
prospect of cascading extinctions as the last remnants of intact ecosystems 
are removed. Already the extinction rate is approaching 1,000 times the 
“benchmark” or natural rate. Scientists have pinpointed twenty-five hot 
spots on land that account for 44% of all vascular plant species and 35% 
of all species in four vertebrate groups, while taking up only 1.4% of the 
world’s land surface. All of these hot spots are now threatened with rapid 
annihilation due to human causes. 

H According to a study published by the National Academy of Sciences in 
2002, the world economy exceeded the earth’s regenerative capacity in 
1980 and by 1999 had gone beyond it by as much as 20%. This means, 
according to the study’s authors, that “it would require 1.2 earths, or one 
earth for 1.2 years, to regenerate what humanity used in 1999”. 

M@ The question of the ecological collapse of past civilisations from Easter 
Island to the Mayans is now increasingly seen as extending to today’s 
world capitalist system. 

These and other warning bells indicate that the present human relation 
to the environment is no longer supportable. The most developed capitalist 
countries have the largest per capita ecological footprints, demonstrating 
that the entire course of world capitalist development at present represents 
a dead end. 

The main response of the ruling capitalist class when confronted with 
the growing environmental challenge is to “fiddle while Rome burns”. To 
the extent that it has a strategy, it is to rely on revolutionising the forces of 
production — that is, on technical change — while keeping the existing system 
of social relations intact. 

It was Karl Marx who first pointed to “the constant revolutionising of 
production” as a distinguishing feature of capitalist society. Today’s vested 
interests are counting on this built-in process of revolutionary technological 
change coupled with the proverbial magic of the market to solve the 
environmental problem when and where this becomes necessary. 

In stark contrast, many environmentalists now believe that technological 
revolution alone will be insufficient to solve the problem, and that a more 
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far-reaching social revolution aimed at transforming the present mode of 
production is required. 

Historically addressing this question of the ecological transformation 
of society means that we need to ascertain three things. First, where the 
world capitalist system is heading at present. Second, the extent to which it 
can alter its course by technological or other means in response to today’s 
converging ecological and social crises. And third, the historical alternatives 
to the existing system. 


Global Scenario Group 


The most ambitious attempt thus far to carry out such a broad assessment 
has come from the Global Scenario Group, a project launched in 1995 by 
the Stockholm Environmental Institute to examine the transition to global 
sustainability. The Global Scenario Group has issued three reports: Branch 
Points (1997), Bending the Curve (1998) and their culminating study Great 
Transition (2002). In what follows I will focus on the last of these reports, 
the Great Transition. 

As its name suggests, the Global Scenario Group employs alternative 
scenarios to explore possible paths that society caught in a crisis of ecological 
sustainability might take. 

Their culminating report presents three classes of scenarios: Conventional 
Worlds, Barbarisation and Great Transitions. Each of these contains two 
variants. Conventional Worlds consists of Market Forces and Policy Reform. 
Barbarisation manifests itself in the forms of Breakdown and Fortress World. 
Great Transitions is broken down into Eco-communalism and the New 
Sustainability Paradigm. 

Each scenario is associated with different thinkers. Market Forces is linked 
with Adam Smith. Policy Reform with John Maynard Keynes and the authors 
of the 1987 Brundtland Commission report. Breakdown with Thomas Malthus. 
Fortress World with Thomas Hobbes. Eco-communalism with William Morris, 
Mahatma Gandhi and E. F. Schumacher. The New Sustainability Paradigm 
with John Stuart Mill. 


Market Forces scenario 


Within the Conventional Worlds scenarios, Market Forces stands for 
naked capitalism or neo-liberalism. It represents, in the words of the Great 
Transition report, “the firestorm of capitalist expansion”. Market Forces is 
an unfettered capitalist world order geared to the accumulation of capital 
and rapid economic growth without regard to social or ecological costs. The 
principal problem raised by this scenario is its rapacious relation to humanity 
and the earth. 

The drive to amass capital that is central to a Market Forces regime is 
best captured by Marx’s general formula of capital (though not referred to 
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World population & wealth under different scenarios 
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in the Great Transition report itself). The motor force behind this drive to 
accumulation is competition. The competitive struggle ensures that each capital 
or firm must grow and hence must reinvest its “earnings” in order to survive. 

Such a system tends toward exponential growth punctuated by crises 
or temporary interruptions in the accumulation process. The pressures 
placed on the natural environment are immense and will lessen only with 
the weakening and ending of capitalism itself. During the last half-century 
the world economy has grown more than seven-fold, while the biosphere’s 
capacity to support such expansion has if anything diminished due to human 
ecological depredations. 

The main assumption of those who advocate a Market Forces solution to 
the environmental problem is that it will lead to increasing efficiency in the 
consumption of environmental inputs by means of technological revolution 
and continual market adjustments. Use of energy, water and other natural 
resources will decrease per unit of economic output. This is often referred 
to as “dematerialisation”. 

However, the central implication of this argument is false. Dematerialisation, 
to the extent that it can be said to exist, has been shown to be a much weaker 
tendency than capitalism’s drive to reinvest in more production for more 
accumulation. As the Global Transition report puts it: “The ‘growth effect’ 
outpaces the ‘efficiency effect’.” 

This can be understood concretely in terms of what has been called the 
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Jevons Paradox, named after William Stanley Jevons who published The Coal 
Question in 1865. Jevons, one of the founders of neo-classical economics, 
explained that improvements in steam engines that decreased the use of coal 
per unit of output also served to increase the scale of production as more and 
bigger factories were built. Hence, increased efficiency in the use of coal had 
the paradoxical effect of expanding aggregate coal consumption. 

The perils of the Market Forces model are clearly visible in the 
environmental depredations during the two centuries since the advent of 
industrial capitalism, and especially in the last half-century. “Rather than 
abating” under a Market Forces regime, the Great Transition report declares, 
“the unsustainable process of environmental degradation that we observe 
in today’s world would intensify”. Although it is “the tacit ideology” of most 
international institutions, Market Forces leads inexorably to ecological and 
social disaster and even collapse. The continuation of “‘business-as-usual’ is 
a utopian fantasy”. 


Policy Reform scenario 


A far more rational basis for hope, the report contends, is found in the 
Policy Reform scenario. “The essence of the scenario is the emergence of 
the political will for gradually bending the curve of development toward a 
comprehensive set of sustainability targets”, including peace, human rights, 
economic development and environmental quality. 

This is essentially the Global Keynesian strategy advocated by the 
Brundtland Commission Report in the late 1980s — an expansion of the welfare 
state, now conceived as an environmental welfare state, to the entire world. 
It represents the promise of what environmental sociologists call “ecological 
modernisation”. 

The Policy Reform approach is prefigured in various international 
agreements such as the Kyoto Protocol on global warming and the 
environmental reform measures advanced by the earth summits in Rio in 
1992 and Johannesburg in 2002. Policy Reform would seek to decrease world 
inequality and poverty through foreign aid programmes emanating from the 
rich countries and international institutions. It would promote environmental 
best practices through state-induced market incentives. 

Despite the potential for limited ecological modernisation, the Great 
Transition report contends that the realities of capitalism would collide with 
Policy Reform. This is because Policy Reform remains a Conventional Worlds 
scenario where the underlying values, lifestyles and structures of the capitalist 
system endure. “The logic of sustainability and the logic of the global market 
are in tension. The correlation between the accumulation of wealth and the 
concentration of power erodes the political basis for a transition.” Under these 
circumstances the “lure of the God of Mammon and the Almighty dollar” will 
prevail. 
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Fortress World scenario 


The failure of both of the Conventional Worlds scenarios to alleviate the 
problem of ecological decline means that Barbarisation threatens: either 
Breakdown or the Fortress World. Breakdown is self-explanatory and to be 
avoided at all costs. 

The Fortress World emerges when “powerful regional and international 
actors comprehend the perilous forces leading to Breakdown” and are able to 
guard their own interests sufficiently to create “protected enclaves”. Fortress 
World is a planetary apartheid system, gated and maintained by force, in 
which the gap between global rich and global poor constantly widens and 
the differential access to environmental resources and amenities increases 
sharply. It consists of “bubbles of privilege amidst oceans of misery... The elite 
have halted barbarism at their gates and enforced a kind of environmental 
management and uneasy stability”. 

The general state of the planetary environment, however, would continue 
to deteriorate in this Fortress World scenario. This would lead either to a 
complete ecological Breakdown or to the achievement through revolutionary 
struggle of a more egalitarian society, such as Eco-communalism. 

This description of the Fortress World is remarkably similar to the 
scenario released in the 2003 Pentagon report, Abrupt Climate Change and 
its Implications for United States National Security. The Pentagon report 
envisioned a possible shutdown of the Gulf Stream due to global warming, 
throwing Europe and North America into Siberia-like conditions. Under such 
circumstances relatively well-off populations, including those in the United 
States, are pictured as building “defensive fortresses” around themselves to 
keep masses of would-be immigrants out. Military confrontations over scarce 
resources intensify. 

Arguably naked capitalism and resource wars are already propelling the 
world in this direction at present, though without a cause as immediately earth- 
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The Global Scenario Group has issued three major reports since 1997 
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shaking as abrupt climate change. Thus we have the War of Terror unleashed 
by the United States against one country after another since 9/11. 

Still, from the standpoint of the Global Scenario Group, the Barbarisation 
scenarios are there simply to warn us of the worst possible dangers of 
ecological and social decline. A Great Transition, it is argued, is necessary if 
Barbarisation is to be avoided. 


New Sustainability Paradigm 


Theoretically, there are two Great Transitions scenarios envisioned by 
the Global Scenario Group: Eco-communalism and the New Sustainability 
Paradigm. Yet Eco-communalism is never discussed in any detail, on the 
grounds that this kind of transformation could only come about if world 
society first had to pass through Barbarisation. The social revolution of Eco- 
communalism is seen, by the Global Scenario Group authors, as lying on the 
other side of Jack London’s Iron Heel. The discussion of Great Transition is 
thus confined to the New Sustainability Paradigm. 

The essence of the New Sustainability Paradigm is a radical ecological 
transformation that goes against unbridled “capitalist hegemony” but stops 
short of full social revolution. It is to be carried out primarily through changes 
in values and lifestyles rather than transformation of social structures. 
Advances in environmental technology and policy that began with the Policy 
Reform scenario, but that were unable to propel sufficient environmental 
change due to the dominance of acquisitive norms, are here supplemented 
by a “lifestyle wedge.” 

In the explicitly utopian scenario of the New Sustainability Paradigm 
the United Nations is transformed into the “World Union”, a true “global 
federation”. Globalisation has become “civilised”. The world market is 
fully integrated and harnessed for equality and sustainability, not just 
wealth generation. The War on Terrorism has resulted in the defeat of the 
terrorists. 

Civil society, represented by non-governmental organisations (NGOs), 
plays a leading role in society at both the national and global levels. Voting 
is electronic. Poverty is eradicated. Typical inequality has decreased to a 2-3:1 
gap between the top 20% and bottom 20% of society. 

Dematerialisation is real, as is the polluter pays principle. Advertising is 
nowhere to be seen. There has been a transition to a solar economy. The long 
commute from where people live to where they work is a thing of the past. 
Instead there are “integrated settlements” that place home, work, shops and 
leisure outlets in close proximity to each other. 

The giant corporations have become forward-looking societal organisations, 
rather than simply private entities. They are no longer concerned exclusively 
with the economic bottom line, but have revised this “to include social 
equity and environmental sustainability, not only as a means to profit, but 
as ends”. 
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Four agents of change are said to have combined to bring all of this 
about: First, giant transnational corporations. Second, intergovernmental 
organisations such as the United Nations, World Bank, International 
Monetary Fund and World Trade Organisation. Third, civil society acting 
through NGOs. And fourth, a globally aware, environmentally-conscious, 
democratically organised world population. 

Underpinning this economically is the notion of a stationary state, as 
depicted by John Stuart Mill in his Principles of Political Economy (1848). 
In the New Sustainability Paradigm scenario, which takes Mill’s view of the 
stationary state as its inspiration, the basic institutions of capitalism remain 
intact, as do the fundamental relations of power, but a shift in lifestyle and 
consumer orientation mean that the economy is no longer geared to economic 
growth and the enlargement of profits, but to efficiency, equity and qualitative 
improvements in life. 

A capitalist society formerly driven to expanded reproduction through 
investment of surplus product (or surplus value) has been replaced with a 
system of simple reproduction in which the surplus is consumed rather than 
invested. The vision is one of a cultural revolution supplementing technological 
revolution, radically changing the ecological and social landscape of capitalist 
society, without fundamentally altering the productive, property and power 
relations that define the system. 


Problems with utopian scenario 


In my view, there are both logical and historical problems with this 
projection. It combines the weakest elements of utopian thinking (weaving 
a future out of mere hopes) with a “practical” desire to avoid a sharp break 
with the existing system. 

The failure of the Global Scenario Group to address its own scenario of 
Eco-communalism is part and parcel of this perspective, which seeks to elude 
the question of the more thoroughgoing social transformation that a genuine 
Great Transition would require. 

The result is a vision of the future that is contradictory to an extreme. 
Private corporations are institutions with one and only one purpose: the 
pursuit of profit. The idea of turning them to entirely different and opposing 
social ends is reminiscent of the long-abandoned notions of the “soulful 
corporation” that emerged for a short time in the 1950s and then vanished 
in the harsh light of reality. 

Many changes associated with the New Sustainability Paradigm would 
require a class revolution to bring about. Yet this is excluded from the scenario 
itself. Instead the Global Scenario Group authors engage in a kind of magical 
thinking — denying that fundamental changes in the relations of production 
must accompany (and sometimes even precede) changes in values. 

No less than in the case of the Policy Reform Scenario — as pointed out 
in the Great Transition report itself — the “God of Mammon” will inevitably 
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overwhelm a value-based Great Transition that seeks to escape the challenge 
of the revolutionary transformation of the whole society. 


Solution is Eco-communalism 


Put simply, my argument is that a global ecological revolution worthy of 
the name can only occur as part of a larger social — and I would insist, socialist 
— revolution. Such a revolution, were it to generate the conditions of equality, 
sustainability and human freedom worthy of a genuine Great Transition, would 
necessarily draw its major impetus from the struggles of working populations 
and communities at the bottom of the global capitalist hierarchy. 

It would demand, as Marx insisted, that the associated producers rationally 
regulate the human metabolic relation with nature. It would see wealth and 
human development in radically different terms than capitalist society. In 
conceiving such a social and ecological revolution, we can derive inspiration, 
as Marx did, from the ancient Epicurean concept of “natural wealth”. 

“Natural wealth is both limited and easily obtainable,” the Greek 
philosopher Epicurus observed in his Principal Doctrines, while “the riches 
of idle fancies go on forever.” Free human development, arising in a climate 
of natural limitation and sustainability, is the true basis of wealth, of a rich, 
many-sided existence. The unbounded, pursuit of wealth is the primary source 
of human impoverishment and suffering. 

Such a concern with natural well-being, as opposed to artificial needs and 
stimulants, is the antithesis of capitalist society and the precondition of a 
sustainable human community. 

A Great Transition therefore must have the characteristics implied by the 
Global Scenario Group’s neglected scenario: Eco-communalism. It must take 
its inspiration from William Morris, one of the most original and ecological 
followers of Karl Marx, from Gandhi and from other radical, revolutionary 
and materialist figures, including Marx himself, stretching as far back as 
Epicurus. The goal must be the creation of sustainable communities geared 
to the development of human needs and powers, removed from the all- 
consuming drive to accumulate wealth (capital). 

As Marx wrote, the new system “starts with the self-government of the 
communities”. The creation of an ecological civilisation requires a social 
revolution. As Roy Morrison explains, it needs to be organised democratically 
from below, “community by community... region by region” . It must put 
the provision of basic human needs — clean air, unpolluted water, safe food, 
adequate sanitation, social transport and universal health care and education, 
all of which require a sustainable relation to the earth — ahead of all other 
needs and wants. 

Such a revolutionary turn in human affairs may seem improbable. But 
the continuation of the present capitalist system for any length of time will 
prove impossible — if human civilisation and the web of life as we know it 
are to be sustained. 
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10 steps to save the planet 
by GEORGE MONBIOT 


It is a testament to the power of money that Ni- 
cholas Stern’s report on climate change swung the 
argument for drastic action even before anyone 
finished reading it. 

He appears to have demonstrated what many 
of us suspected: that it would cost much less to 
prevent runaway climate change than to seek to live with it. Useful as this 
finding is, I hope it doesn’t mean that the debate will now concentrate on 
money. The principal costs of climate change will be measured in lives, 
not money. There would be a moral imperative to seek to prevent mass 
death even if the economic case did not stack up. 

But at least almost everyone now agrees that we must act, if not at 
the necessary speed. If we’re to have a high chance of preventing global 
temperatures from rising by 2C above pre-industrial levels we need, in 
the rich nations, a 90% reduction in greenhouse gas emissions by 2030. 

The greater part of the cut has to be made at the beginning of this 
period. To see why, picture two graphs. One falls like a ski jump: a steep 
drop followed by a shallow tail. The other falls like the trajectory of a 
bullet. The area under each line represents the total volume of greenhouse 
gases produced in that period. They fall to the same point by the same 
date, but far more gases have been produced in the second case, making 
runaway climate change more likely. 

So how do we do it without bringing civilisation crashing down? Here is 
a plan for drastic but affordable action that the government could take: 








1. Set a target for reducing greenhouse gas emissions based on the latest 
science. The British government is using outdated figures, aiming for 
a 60% reduction by 2050. Timescale: immediately. 


2. Use that target to set an annual carbon cap, which falls on the ski-jump 
trajectory. Then use the cap to set a personal carbon ration. Every citi- 
zen is given a free annual quota of carbon dioxide. He or she spends 
it by buying gas and electricity, petrol and train and plane tickets. If 
they run out, they must buy the rest from someone who has used less 
than their quota. This accounts for about 40% of the carbon dioxide 
we produce. The rest is auctioned off to companies. It’s a simpler and 
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fairer approach than either green taxation or the European Union’s 
emissions trading scheme, and it also provides people with a powerful 
incentive to demand low-carbon technologies. Timescale: a full scheme 
in place by January 2009. 


3. Introduce a new set of building regulations, with three objectives: A. 
Imposing strict energy efficiency requirements on all major refurbish- 
ments costing £3,000 or more. Timescale: in force by June 2007. B. 
Obliging landlords to bring their houses up to high energy efficiency 
standards before they can rent them out. Timescale: to cover all new 
rentals from January 2008. C. Ensuring that all new homes in Britain 
are built to the German passivhaus standard (which requires no heat- 
ing system). Timescale: in force by 2012. 


4. Ban the sale of incandescent lightbulbs, patio heaters, garden flood- 
lights and other wasteful and unnecessary technologies. Introduce a 
stiff “feebate” system for all electronic goods sold in this country. The 
least efficient are taxed heavily while the most efficient receive tax 
discounts. Every year the standards in each category rise. Timescale: 
fully implemented by November 2007. 


5. Redeploy the money currently earmarked for new nuclear missiles 
towards a massive investment in energy generation and distribution. 
Very large wind farms, many miles offshore, connected to the grid with 
high voltage, direct current cables. A hydrogen pipeline network to 
take over from the natural gas grid as the primary means of delivering 
fuel for home heating. Timescale: both programmes commence at the 
end of 2007 and are completed by 2018. 


6. Promote the development of a new national coach network. City cen- 
tre coach stations are shut down and moved to motorway junctions. 
Urban public transport networks are extended to meet them. The 
coaches travel on dedicated lanes and never leave the motorways. 
Journeys by public transport then become as fast as journeys by car, 
while saving 90% of emissions. It is self-financing, through the sale of 
the land now used for coach stations. Timescale: commences in 2008, 
completed by 2020. 


7. Oblige all chains of filling stations to supply leasable electric car bat- 
teries. This provides electric cars with unlimited mileage: as the battery 
runs down, you pull into a forecourt. A crane lifts it out and drops ina 
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fresh one. The batteries are charged overnight with surplus electricity 
from offshore wind farms. Timescale: fully operational by 2011. 


8. Abandon the road building and road widening programme, and spend 
the money on tackling climate change. The British government has 
earmarked £11.4 billion for new roads. It claims to be allocating just 
£545 million a year to “spending policies that tackle climate change”. 
Timescale: immediately. 


9. Freeze and then reduce Britain’s airport capacity. While capacity re- 
mains high there will be constant upward pressure on any scheme the 
government introduces to limit flights. We need a freeze on all new 
airport construction and the introduction of a national quota for land- 
ing slots, to be reduced by 90% by 2030. Timescale: immediately. 


10. Legislate for the closure of all out-of-town superstores, and their re- 
placement with a warehouse and delivery system. Shops use a stagger- 
ing amount of energy (six times as much electricity per square metre 
as factories, for example), and major reductions are hard to achieve. 
Tesco’s “state of the art” energy saving store at Diss in Norfolk has 
managed to cut its energy use by only 20%. Warehouses containing 
the same quantity of goods use roughly 5% of the energy. Out-of-town 
shops are also hardwired to the car. Delivery vehicles use 70% less 
fuel. Timescale: fully implemented by 2012. 


These timescales might seem extraordinarily ambitious. They are, 
in contrast to the current plodding pace of change. But when America 
entered the Second World War, it turned the economy around on a six- 
pence. Carmakers began producing aircraft and missiles within a year, 
and amphibious vehicles in 90 days, from a standing start. And that was 
65 years ago. 

If we want this to happen, we can make it happen. It will require more 
economic intervention than we are used to, and some pretty brutal emer- 
gency planning policies (with little time or scope for objections). But if 
you believe that these are worse than mass death, then there is something 
wrong with your value system. 

Climate change is not just a moral question: it is the moral question of 
the 21st century. There is one position even more morally culpable than 
denial. That is to accept that it’s happening and that its results will be 
catastrophic, but to fail to take the measures needed to prevent it. 
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The most inconvenient truth 


by GRANT MORGAN 


A Research NZ poll in November 2006 showed that 58% of New 
Zealanders felt a “significant level of concern” about global warming. 
Just 2% were “not concerned at all”. Around the globe, high levels of 
public concern are driving a lot of the intellectual energy being invested 
in looking at how to deal with root causes of the climate crisis. 

Al Gore’s film “An Inconvenient Truth” is acting as a springboard for 
much debate, even among established eco-thinkers. 

The views of one such writer, Andrew Ferguson, were circulated around 
ClimAction activists in the lead-up to our three-hour long, 1,000-strong, 
very inclusive carnival-cum-forum in the middle of Auckland’s main 
street on 4 November 2006. 

Ferguson praises Gore’s film as a “bravura performance” which clearly 
sets out the facts on climate change, such as over 900 scientific peer- 
reviewed papers being published with none arguing that global warming 
was not taking place. 


Five other inconvenient truths 


But Ferguson goes on to raise five other “inconvenient truths” which 

Gore’s film does not cover. His five other truths are: 

1. The immense difficulty of replacing fossil fuels. Ferguson points to 
the pitfalls and limitations of nuclear power, solar energy, biomass 
and wind and tidal power. He says Gore indicated, with a passing 
remark in the film, his “delusion that renewable energy can replace 
fossil fuels” without a massive reduction in the planet’s human 
population. 

2. Even an immense reduction in fossil fuel usage by the developed 
nations is likely to be cancelled by a “wholly justifiable increase” by 
China, India and Indonesia. 

3. It will be a slow process to reduce the per capita emissions of developed 
nations. 

4. A powerful driver of fossil fuel consumption is globalisation. 

5. The belief of economists and the commercial world in ever continuing 
growth is impossible. “We need to change our capitalist system so that 
it works reasonably well without growth,” insists Ferguson. 

As he makes explicit, Ferguson remains locked into capitalism as a 
system, as do most of the world’s other eco-thinkers. While advocating 
the technological and governmental reformation of capitalism, the most 
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honest among them admit that the possibilities of such reform are dim. 
They often fall into a deep pessimism as they highlight entrenched 
economic and political elites who at best give token support to scientific 
calls for urgent global action. 

And they’re right to be profoundly pessimistic about the survival of 
humanity under capitalism. Global warming of between 2°C and 5°C looks 
likely to trigger catastrophic ecological, economic and societal collapse on 
a global scale. We are directly confronting Rosa Luxemburg’s century-old 
prophecy about the bedrock choice being “socialism or barbarism”. 


Breeding ground for reactionary tendencies 


If the planet’s population does need to be scaled back to ensure the 
sustainability of our species, this will happen through the usual barbaric 
mediums of floods, droughts, plagues, wars and starvation unless capitalism 
is finished off first. Global capitalism will, as always, sacrifice millions 
and even billions of people in a bid to sustain its unjust and exploitative 








A delegation of striking Independent Liquor workers brought their banner 
to the ClimAction carnival on Auckland’s main street, 4 November 2006. 
Holding the banner are ClimAction supporters, including (right) regional 
councillor Robyn Hughes, elected on the RAM ricket. RAM is a longtime 
advocate of free & frequent public transport, a key ClimAction plank. 
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system. 

This will, if left to itself, be a breeding ground for all sorts of reactionary 
tendencies. There will be a growth of eco-primitivism — the belief that 
industrial production sins against “deep green” ecology and so must be 
ended even if most of humanity also perishes. 

There will be a spike of eco-survivalism — the belief that “our” 
community must repel outsiders and become insulated against climate 
chaos by sacrificing other citizens. 

There will be a surge of eco-nationalism — the belief that “our” state 
must repel climate refugees and become insulated against global warming 
by sacrificing other nations. 

There will be the spectre of eco-fascism — the belief that militarising 
society around a Great Leader will destroy all national weaknesses 
standing in the way of our survival. In essence, it will be an endless war 
of all against all. 

If we’re to overcome the eco-barbarity of global capitalism and 
its cancerous outgrowths like eco-primitivism, eco-survivalism, eco- 
nationalism and eco-fascism, we must become very clear about the system 
change needed for the survival, prosperity, democracy and liberation of 
humanity. 


Redundant industries under socialism 


We live in a system that, by any measure except capitalism’s own 
distorted values, is wasteful and inefficient beyond belief. Have a think 
about the fuel-consuming, emission-emitting industries which, while 
essential to profit-driven capitalism, would become redundant in a 
socialist world where the absence of money, the market and ruling elites 
meant production and distribution were on the basis of human need. 

Socialism would make redundant all or much of present-day industries 
like these: 

1. Finance industry — banks, insurance companies, credit corporations, 
accounting firms, stock markets, Reserve Banks, Treasury, etc. When 
the economy is communally owned, resource allocation strategies will 
be decided through the mechanisms of mass democracy, not those of 
financiers, stockbrokers and bureaucrats. 

2. Retail industry — shopping malls, advertising firms, telemarketers, 
packaging and plastics industries, etc. According to English ecologist 
George Monbiot, shops use six times as much electricity per square 
metre as factories. Once goods were allocated on the basis of need, 
not money, warehouses could directly supply consumers, thereby 
making most retail outlets redundant. As cooking, laundry and other 
services became socialised as well as free, the wasteful duplication of 
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Sounding a global warning at ClimAction’s carnival. 1,000 people helped 


to 


“reclaim the street” in downtown Auckland. 


stoves, washing machines and other utilities in each household would 
be massively reduced. 


3. Car culture industries. In an era of free and frequent public transport, 


4 


driving a car around town would become insane for most trips. There 
would be a massive downsizing of the auto, tyre, oil, roadbuilding 
and associated industries. As most people moved around on rail, 
buses, cycles and by foot, cities would become humanised, no longer 
dominated and divided by the car and the motorway. 


. Longhaul trucking industry. Electric rail and coastal shipping would 


move goods between regions. 


5. Luxury consumption industries. As the triumph of grassroots equality 


gave rise to an explosion of cultural interactions and personal growth 
unimaginable in today’s cruel and crude marketplace, the idea that 
you were only human if you could afford 3,000-kilometre salads, 
stretch limousines and jet-set island getaways would become absurd. 
A whole raft of “flunky” industries catering to wealthy egos would 
become redundant. 


6. Military forces. In a world where grassroots co-operation has replaced 


the state conflicts fuelled by capitalism’s profit-driven competition, 
the hugely wasteful armies, navies and air forces of the national elites 
will become a thing of the past, along with the expansive industries 
supplying them with war materials and military services. 
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7.The police, secret police, courts and jails. The agencies of state force have 
ballooned out to massive proportions as capitalist societies around the 
world have become more divided, unequal and undemocratic. Under 
socialism’s production for need, the material basis for the hatreds of 
class, race and gender will disappear. And socialism’s mass democracy, 
which eliminates capitalism’s few “winners” and many “losers”, will 
end the main social drivers of criminality. The agencies of state force 
will largely be replaced by self-policing communities who emphasise 
restorative justice, not imprisonment. 

8. The state bureaucracy. As the mass of people in a socialist world take 
democratic control of all economic and political levers, they will start 
to de-mystify and de-professionalise functions that at present are in 
the hands of a bloated army of professional state bureaucrats who 
talk their own language. 


Capitalism’s in-built waste and pollution 


The list could grow much longer, but you can fill in the gaps. So what 
ratio of present economic resources goes into capitalism’s wasteful 
and inefficient industries which would be made wholly or mostly or 
substantially redundant by socialism? Is it one-half? Or two-thirds? Or 
even more? 

While it’s certainly a mind-numbingly high ratio, the figures to give 
a definite reply are not readily available. That’s because capitalism’s 
accounting systems are based on measuring only the market realisations 
of the surplus value extracted from labour exploitation, generally known 
as “profit”. The full extent of capitalism’s rape of people and planet goes 
largely unnoticed, unquestioned and unquantified. 

And that market-driven rape is being extended in a self-defeating 
attempt to “solve” the climate crisis. It’s all the vogue among capitalism’s 
eco-evangelists to deify “carbon credits” and other market mechanisms 
whose ultimate logic would be to privatise the very air we breathe. The 
market, main driver of global warming, is to be given even more extreme 
powers over the fate of humanity. 

So rather than the first question being to what extent must the planet’s 
population be reduced to become sustainable under the present system, 
it would seem prudent to begin with a radically different inquiry: To what 
extent would the elimination of capitalism’s mind-numbingly wasteful 
and inefficient industries suppress the triggers of climate change? 

The sad reality is that few eco-thinkers are asking this question. Yet 
the socialist elimination of capitalism’s redundant industries, along with 
their massive energy use and emission pollution, would most likely signal 
the turning of the tide against global warming. 
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Radical reforms & transitional demands 


The good news is that many eco-thinkers are raising demands for 
radical reforms which must lead humanity towards questioning the 
foundations of capitalism. 

George Monbiot, for instance, is promoting a 10-point action plan 
for much tougher greenhouse gas reductions, the introduction of carbon 
rationing, making buildings more energy efficient, banning wasteful 
technologies, redeploying armaments money towards sustainable energy, 
promoting inter-city buses, expanding the availability of electric car 
batteries, abandoning road expansion programmes, reducing airport 
capacity and closing all out-of-town superstores. (See Monbiot’s article 
on pages 51-53 of this UNITY.) 

Socialists embrace such radical reforms which are, in effect, similar to 
the transitional demands that revolutionary theorist Leon Trotsky said 
were essential to help grassroots people gravitate towards socialism. 

I believe that a radical 10-year action plan is urgently needed to 
transform the economy, and with it society, to make it possible to slash 
greenhouse gas emissions by 90%. Forcing such an action plan onto the 
political agenda, and pushing through fundamental institutional changes 
so climate change can be seriously tackled, is pivotal to our survival. 

Socialists are in the front line of activist movements like ClimAction 
which seek to mobilise communities and unions in mass actions around 
climate change. This is a much-needed antidote to the parliamentary 
isolation of most of the world’s Green parties. 


Alternatives to capitalism’s foundation stones 


Leaning on our Marxist analysis of capitalism, socialists extend 
the theoretical horizons of climate change coalitions by advancing 
revolutionary alternatives to capitalism’s foundation stones: 

1. Instead of profit-driven competition, which continually frustrates 
united global action on climate change, socialists promote not-for- 
profit co-operation. 

2. Instead of class-based hierarchies, socialists promote mass democracy 
in the economic, ecological and state spheres as well as in the 
parliamentary arena. 

3. Instead of the global de-centralisation of centralised corporations and 
states, socialists promote the global centralisation of de-centralised 
communities. 

If humanity is to avoid barbarism or extinction over the next century, 
the future must be red to be green. This is certainly the most inconvenient 
truth for capitalism’s rulers. 
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Capitalism and climate change 


by PAUL McGARR 


Two terrible threats define the 21st 
century. One is imperialist war and 
all that follows in its bloody train. 
The other is the accelerating threat 
of catastrophic climate change. 
Few people today doubt the 
scale of the climate change threat 
— though some of the tiny minor- 
ity of deniers happen to head the 
world’s most powerful government 
and the world’s biggest oil corpora- 
tion. Leaving aside George W Bush 
and global oil giant Exxon, there is 
a remarkable consensus, at least in 
words, that stretches from political 
and environmental activists to heads 
of government, and even heads of 
(some) of the very corporations most 
responsible for global warming. 
News headlines about severe 
storms, cold snaps, heatwaves, floods 
or hurricanes certainly focus debate 
and attention on climate change. It 
is impossible to link individual short 
term weather events with global 
warming. The earth’s climate system 
is far too complicated for such a 
simple mode of causation and predic- 
tion. But when such events coalesce 
into a general pattern, as seems to be 
happening today, the causal link with 
global warming is much clearer. 
Global warming is caused by the 
growing concentration in the atmo- 
sphere of a series of gases which 
act as a blanket, trapping the sun’s 
heat. By far the most important of 
these greenhouse gases is carbon 
dioxide, and the main source of the 
extra carbon dioxide is the burning 
of fossil fuels such as coal, oil and 
gas in power stations and in internal 
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combustion engines. 

The concentration of greenhouse 
gas in the earth’s atmosphere, espe- 
cially carbon dioxide, has increased 
at an unprecedented rate as mea- 
sured by air samples taken year on 
year in Hawaii over recent decades, 
and further back from ice core 
samples taken in polar regions. This 
growing concentration of carbon 
dioxide is directly correlated with 
a systematic rise in global mean 
surface temperatures over the last 
century, and especially over the last 
few decades. Beyond question the 
general effect of heating up a system 
like the earth’s climate will be an 
increase in extreme weather events 
across the globe. 

Some global warming has already 
taken place and more is inevitable 
in the coming decades as the result 
of already emitted carbon dioxide. 
Even if all greenhouse gas emissions 
were halted tomorrow, global tem- 
peratures are likely to rise by at least 
another half a degree Celsius and sea 
levels rise another 11 centimetres by 
the end of this century. The result 
will be a major increase in storms, 
heatwaves, droughts, floods and 
hurricanes across the globe, with all 
the human and social consequences 
that brings. Dealing with this will be 
among the major challenges facing 
humanity in the coming decades. 

But far from halting all carbon 
dioxide emissions, the world’s major 
states and corporations are pumping 
out ever-increasing amounts with 
little sign of any meaningful cuts. The 
potential consequences are almost 
unthinkable — but all too real. Extra 
heat in the earth’s atmosphere will 





melt glaciers and polar ice caps at 
some point (possibly rapidly, on a 
timescale of years and decades). Sig- 
nificantly raised sea levels could sub- 
merge whole areas that are now land, 
wiping out states from Bangladesh to 
the Netherlands, and destroying ma- 
jor world cities, including New York 
and London. One can only imagine 
the social and human impact of this 
kind of catastrophe. 

Continued global warming will 
at some point have large-scale, 
relatively sudden and unpredictable 
impacts on global rainfall, wind and 
temperature patterns and on the 
related ocean water and heat circu- 
lation patterns. The details of these 
shifts are inherently unpredictable, 
but that they will occur with dramatic 
impact on global and local climate, 
agriculture and much else is beyond 
doubt. 

Changing climate will also see 
shifts in the global distribution of 
disease-carrying insects, with po- 
tentially huge impacts on human 
health. All of these effects would 
cause untold misery and immense 
social upheaval. 

In a world already riven with im- 
perialist war, and by economic and 
military tensions, the potential for 
such upheaval to spark armed con- 
flict, including the ultimate spectre of 
nuclear annihilation, is not a morbid 
fantasy, but all too likely. 

The history of human society 
shows that when environmental 
and climatic changes have meshed 
with social tension to produce im- 
mense upheaval the results have 
been often bloody, and sometimes 
even led to the utter collapse of the 
society involved. Global warming 
has the ultimate potential to cause 
such a social collapse on a world 
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scale, and to throw into question 
anything deserving the name human 
civilisation. 


False promise 


The keynote international deal on 
climate change, the Kyoto agreement 
(first reached in 1997), finally came 
into effect in 2005, becoming legally 
binding on all 141 signatory states. 

Kyoto is a complex deal, but its 
centrepiece is a general commitment 
by signatories to cut carbon dioxide 
emissions by 5.2% from their 1990 
levels by 2012. Some countries went 
further, with Britain for example 
pledging a 12.5% cut by 2012. 

A major problem is that the state 
responsible for more carbon dioxide 
emissions than any other, the United 
States, with a quarter of all global 
emissions, refuses to sign the Kyoto 
agreement or any other international 
agreement on climate change. 

But that is not the only thing 
wrong with Kyoto. All the fanfare 
around the deal is reminiscent of 
Hans Christian Andersen’s tale of 
the Emperor’s New Clothes. It is 
utterly worthless. The cuts in carbon 
dioxide emissions envisaged under 
Kyoto will do nothing significant 
to halt global warming and climate 
change even if fully implemented. 
And there are no international plans 
whatever to set post-Kyoto targets 
for further cuts in carbon dioxide 
emissions after 2012. 

However, business and many 
governments argue that there is a key 
feature of Kyoto which will deliver 
real emissions cuts — “emissions trad- 
ing”,a market where companies and 
countries buy and sell the right to 
pump out quotas of carbon dioxide. 
And some NGOs (non-governmen- 





tal organisations) which have a good 
record of campaigning on climate 
change have accepted this as part of 
the solution. It is not. 

One of the most important emis- 
sions trading schemes was launched 
by the European Union in January 
2005. The theory is that the market 
will set a price on the right to emit 
one tonne of carbon dioxide (or 
the equivalent amount of five other 
greenhouse gases). Companies will 
then have to buy a permit for the 
amount they pump out. The idea is 
that, if the price is high enough, mar- 
ket pressure will cause companies to 
find ways to cut emissions. 

The idea at first glance can have 
an easy appeal, as is often the case 
with theories based on the market. 
You could imagine things working 
like that. A reality check, as usual 
with the market, quickly dispels such 
illusions. 

When the scheme was piloted in 
January 2004 the price of the right 
to emit one tonne of carbon dioxide 
was around 12 euros. By the time 
the scheme came into full operation 
a year later it had fallen to around 7 
euros. At this level there will be little 
market pressure to change behav- 
iour at all. Even enthusiasts for the 
scheme admit that the price needed 
to rise, not fall, to force any switch. 

The Green Alliance thinktank, 
in a study of the scheme, concluded 
bluntly: “The first phase of emissions 
trading from 2005 to 2007 is not go- 
ing to deliver emissions reduction.” 

The scheme only applies to a lim- 
ited number of establishments. Some 
12,000 are included in the scheme, 
accounting for less than half of the 
European Union’s emissions. 

It is also open to crude manipula- 
tion. For example, Britain’s govern- 
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ment in 2005 tried to simply increase 
by 3% the baseline emissions for the 
1,000 establishments big enough to 
be included in the trading scheme. 
It then claimed that under Kyoto 
targets its own quota should be set 
5.2% below this increased baseline, 
in effect watering down the Kyoto 
cut from 5.2% to just 2.4%. 

Even the European Union 
thought this New Labour scam a 
little too blatant and blocked it. The 
British government, a supposed 
global champion of action on climate 
change, launched legal action against 
the European Union to win the right 
to fiddle its emissions figures. 

The global emissions trading 
scheme linked to the Kyoto protocol 
is similar to the European scheme, 
but with additional features which 
have generated a whole series of 
fancy-sounding names which pepper 
and confuse discussions. The most 
important go under the grand titles 
of the Clean Development Mecha- 
nism and the Joint Implementation 
Mechanism. In essence they are 
much the same, and amount to a 
multinational company earning cred- 
its by sponsoring in some country a 
scheme which supposedly reduces 
the amount of greenhouse gases. 
These credits can then be used to 
increase its own emissions elsewhere 
without facing a penalty. 

So a transnational company could 
sponsor a plantation in a poor coun- 
try, and claim that if this hadn’t been 
done more carbon dioxide would 
have gone into the atmosphere, 
on the grounds that trees lock up 
carbon. 

In passing it is worth noting 
that, however laudable the idea of 
planting trees may be for all sorts of 
reasons, the notion that trees are a 





solution to climate change is silly, as 
the carbon is released when the trees 
die. They are at best a temporary 
help in locking up some carbon and 
not a substitute for slashing carbon 
dioxide emissions. 

Another example could be a cor- 
poration investing in some electricity 
generation project involving, say, 
hydroelectric power, and claiming 
that otherwise fossil fuels would have 
been burned and put more carbon 
dioxide into the atmosphere. In such 
cases a carbon credit can be earned 
based on a calculation of the sup- 
posed difference between what has 
happened and what might otherwise 
have happened. 

The whole scheme is open to 
abuse over who decides what would 
otherwise have happened, and who 
does the resulting calculation. Things 
get worse still when you find out 
that an absolutely central role in 
the emissions trading process will 
be played by an entity called the 
Prototype Carbon Fund — an arm of 
the World Bank. 

A scandal that erupted in April 
2005 around one of the first schemes 
backed by the Prototype Carbon 
Fund shows how rotten the whole 
process is. A supposedly model proj- 
ect involved the Plantar corporation 
setting up a massive eucalyptus plan- 
tation in the state of Minas Gerais in 
Brazil to produce wood for making 
charcoal to be used in pig iron pro- 
duction. The corporation argues that 
otherwise it would have used coal, 
producing even more carbon dioxide, 
and is claiming a carbon credit under 
the Kyoto scheme with the backing 
of the World Bank. 

A whole series of Brazilian and 
international NGOs and social 
movement groups have united to 
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slam the fraudulent scheme, which 
involves the forcible eviction of 
people from land in the area to estab- 
lish a huge monocultural plantation. 
These organisations have signed an 
open letter calling for the Prototype 
Carbon Fund to be shut down. 


Sequestration dangers 


Emissions trading is not the only 
fashionable but false proposed mech- 
anism for tackling climate change. In 
recent years many businesses and 
governments have latched on to what 
is dubbed “carbon sequestration” as 
the answer. 

Oil companies, in particular Nor- 
way’s Statoil and Britain’s BP, have 
been particularly keen to push this 
idea, and both have major projects 
under way. The idea is to capture 
some of the carbon emitted by 
burning fossil fuels and store or 
“sequestrate” it in secure deep rock 
formations or in exhausted undersea 
oil reservoirs. 

Ron Gueterbock, one of Green- 
peace’s climate change experts, 
rightly argues: “This whole approach 
is the wrong way to tackle climate 
change.” It diverts resources away 
from measures to cut emissions and 
is an attempt by the giant fossil fuel 
corporations to say we can have busi- 
ness as usual while they come up with 
a technical fix which will get us off 
the hook of climate change. 

Carbon sequestration is also 
inherently risky. Nick Riley of the 
British Geological Survey points 
out: “If we put this stuff away for 
thousands of years then what hap- 
pens if it leaks? Nobody understands 
fully what the implication would be 
of leakage into the marine environ- 
ment.” 





Roger Higman of Friends of the 
Earth says: “We need to guarantee 
that this won’t happen not just for 
ten years, not just for 100 years and 
not just for 1,000 years but for tens 
of thousands of years. It’s an inher- 
ently risky project... Meanwhile it 
distracts from the fundamental issue 
which is that we need to cut back on 
our emissions.” The reputable US 
Union of Concerned Scientists puts 
similar arguments. 

A glimpse of some of the dangers 
sequestration could involve was 
given by an entirely natural disaster 
when, in 1986,S a huge bubble of 
carbon dioxide escaped from rocks 
under the bed of Lake Nyos in Cam- 
eroon. As the gas is denser than air 
it hugged the ground as it emerged 
from the lake, killing 1,700 people 
living around the shores. 


Presidential denier 


The US is responsible for the 
largest share of global greenhouse 
gas emissions and refuses to sign any 
international agreement on climate 
change. For years US president 
George Bush and the oil companies 
behind him, especially the world’s 
largest Exxon, have denied the re- 
ality of climate change. Exxon has 
used its financial muscle to ensure 
US politicians echo its message, and 
funded scores of “scientists” pre- 
pared to play its tune. 

Bush has changed tack a little in 
recent times. His administration still 
questions the evidence of climate 
change, but they do now talk of 
greenhouse gas emissions probably 
leading to global warming and of the 
need for some action. 

The official 2002 US Climate 
Action Report concluded that “on- 
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tinuing growth in greenhouse gas 
emissions Is likely to lead to annual 
average warming over the US”, and 
it lists a string of potentially dire 
consequences. As a result, Bush’s 
2002 Energy Plan claimed it would 
“set America on a path to slow the 
growth of our greenhouse gas emis- 
sions”. 

But Bush’s Energy Plan is in fact 
a giant con, and if fully implemented 
would allow the US to emit even 
more greenhouse gases than now. 
The whole plan is couched in terms 
of reducing not greenhouse gas 
emissions, but rather what it terms 
greenhouse gas “intensity”. This 
is the amount of greenhouse gas 
emitted relative to the size of the 
economy. So if the economy grows 
and the amount of greenhouse gas 
emitted also grows, but at a slightly 
slower rate than the economy, Bush’s 
plan would call this a “cut”. This non- 
sense translates into a target which 
could allow the US to increase its 
greenhouse gas emissions by a huge 
13% over the next ten years. That’s 
a faster rate than the already worry- 
ingly large 4.9% rise in US emissions 
from 1997 to 2002. 

As a devastating report by the US 
national wildlife federation argues: 
“President Bush’s global warming 
response is simply a smokescreen 
of accounting schemes that hide the 
increased pollution from the presi- 
dent’s energy plan... The president’s 
energy priorities such as promoting 
more coal-fired power plants will 
increase the nation’s dependence on 
fossil fuels.” 

Another detailed analysis reveals 
that Bush’s plan involves an increase 
in the burning of coal, oil and gas, 
alongside cuts of around one-third in 
government funding for renewable 





energy and fuel efficency measures. 

Yet there are some within the US 
state who are worried about where 
global warming could lead. The US 
Defence Department commissioned 
an October 2003 report on climate 
change which the US government 
unsuccessfully tried to suppress. It 
concluded that there was now “sub- 
stantial evidence to indicate that... 
global warming will occur during the 
21st century”. It also stated: “There 
is a possibility that this could lead 
to relatively abrupt slowing of the 
ocean’s thermohaline conveyor... 
[The] result could be a systematic 
drop in the human carrying capacity 
of the earth’s environment.” 

Translated out of Pentagon-speak, 
the report is arguing that climate 
change will lead to famine and death 
on a huge scale. It worries that this 
will cause immense global instability, 
with enormous refugee movements 
and political upheaval. 

While the analysis is refreshingly 
accurate, if grim, remember this is 
the Pentagon, which only knows 
one answer to all the world’s prob- 
lems — prepare to build the military 
capacity to deal with the resulting 
“security threats”. Wage war against 
climate change. It would be funny if it 
weren’t so tragic. The only conclusion 
possible is that those at the head of 
the US state have no serious inten- 
tion to take action to tackle climate 
change. 


What solutions? 


I have so far painted a bleak 
picture of the prospects for effec- 
tive action to curb carbon dioxide 
emissions. What makes this dismal 
picture all the more frustrating is 
that the solutions to climate change, 
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action which could dramatically slash 
carbon dioxide emissions, are simple 
and in principle relatively easy to 
achieve: 


Hf Renewables 

The biggest single source of global 
carbon dioxide emissions is power 
stations. In the US around 33% 
of carbon dioxide emissions come 
directly from power plants. Similar 
figures apply to most other industri- 
alised countries. 

The only realistic way to cut 
emissions from power generation is 
to stop burning fossil fuels (coal, oil 
and gas) and use modes of generat- 
ing power that do not contribute to 
global warming. We need a major 
shift to what is called renewable 
energy — electricity generation 
driven by wind, wave, tidal and solar 
power. All of these technologies are 
already reasonably well developed, 
and could quickly (within a few de- 
cades) become the dominant form of 
electricity generation if the political 
will was there. 

Those who say we cannot quickly 
shift to renewable energy often argue 
that it is unproven technology and 
too expensive compared to fossil fuel 
electricity generation. This is false on 
both counts. There is more develop- 
ment work needed on methods of 
storing electricity generated from 
intermittent energy sources. But 
these problems are already solved in 
principle. To give one example, you 
can use part of the energy when the 
wind is blowing to pump water up 
to a storage site, and then when the 
wind is slack, letting the water fall 
again so driving a turbine to gener- 
ate electricity. 

And the price differences with 
fossil fuel generated electricity are 





not that great now. The Royal Com- 
mission on Environmental Pollution 
looked in detail at the alternatives 
to fossil fuels in Britain, using a de- 
tailed technical assessment carried 
out by the Department for Trade & 
Industry’s own Energy Technology 
Support Unit. It found that wind- 
generated electricity cost between 
2.9p for offshore wind and 3.5p for 
onshore wind farms per kilowatt 
hour (kWh) compared at that time 
with around 2p for gas-generated 
electricity and around 2.5p for coal. 
Wave power came in at around 4p 
per kWh and solar power at around 
7p per kWh. Yes, renewables are 
currently a little more expensive, but 
only a little, and in the case of wind 
only a very little. 

Yet fossil fuels have had decades 
of enormous subsidies and invest- 
ments. This is why they have ap- 
peared “cheaper”. One serious study 
puts the subsidy figure at US$235 
billion a year globally. A more 
conservative study totals the world 
subsidies at around US$244 billion 
between 1995 and 1998. 

If this money was switched in- 
stead to investment and subsidy for 
renewable energy, very dramatic 
shifts in patterns of power genera- 
tion would happen within just a 
few years. Even accepting the need 
for renewables to be “competitive” 
with fossil fuels (which I do not — the 
future of planet and people should 
take priority), this could be achieved 
relatively rapidly. 

Even the minimal level of in- 
vestment in renewable energy that 
has taken place in recent years has 
already had a dramatic impact. The 
cost of US wind-generated electricity 
has been cut from around 40 cents 
per kWh in 1980 to between 3 and 
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6 cents now, and solar-generated 
power from 100 cents to around 10 
cents. BP admits that “within the 
next five to ten years PV [solar elec- 
tricity] will become cost competitive 
with traditional power sources in 
countries with extensive electrical 
infrastructure.” 

There is not some limit to how 
much these renewable energies 
could be utilised, condemning them 
to a marginal role. A European 
Union report came to the conclusion 
that wind power and wave power 
could between them generate all 
Britain’s current energy needs three 
times over. 

There has been a spate of recent 
cases of campaigns against wind 
power, with people arguing against 
building wind farms (groups of 
turbines) on the grounds that they 
visually ruin local environments 
and cause noise pollution. We must 
robustly reject such arguments. Wind 
turbines are certainly a lot more 
elegant than many other pieces of in- 
frastructure, like railway lines, pylons 
and motorways. If the options are be- 
tween having windmills around the 
countryside and continuing to burn 
fossil fuels leading to catastrophic 
climate change, then there is no real 
choice at all. 

And by far the best sites for large- 
scale wind farms are not on land at 
all, but instead in shallow offshore 
waters where winds are stronger and 
more constant. The key to making 
this offshore wind power generation 
possible is large-scale investment in 
providing the infrastructure to con- 
nect up the wind farms to local and 
national electricity grids, and with 
the necessary electricity storage 
schemes built into the plans. 

The same arguments apply in 





principle to other forms of renew- 
able energy. Wave power technology 
is well developed. All that is needed 
is massive investment to make it 
more efficient and provide the in- 
frastructure to build it into local and 
national grids. 

In the slightly longer run, one of 
the best and biggest sources of ener- 
gy is tides. These are truly enormous 
potential sources of power, and ona 
global scale the proper utilisation of 
tidal power could be key to a sustain- 
able future. Once the initial capital 
investment has been made, tidal 
power is probably the cheapest of all 
power sources. Though it is intermit- 
tent (with four tidal streams a day, 
as the tide comes in and out twice a 
day) it has the great advantage that 
itis absolutely predictable on a daily 
basis, which makes planning for and 
using storage technologies relatively 
simple. The DTI Energy Unit found 
that once the initial capital cost has 
been paid off, tidal barrages were 
by far the cheapest of all forms of 
electricity generation it studied. 

Only political will prevents such 
examples being rapidly multiplied 
in a matter of years. Solar power is 
another renewable technology witha 
vast potential. Often people think it 
is only usable in hot sunny climates. 
This is simply false. In most climates, 
and certainly those prevailing in 
major industrialised countries from 
the US to Britain, from Germany to 
Japan, solar power is perfectly viable, 
especially in the form of water heat- 
ing panels in buildings. 

The more complex photovoltaic 
cell (PV) generation of solar power 
will work in most climates. Under- 
investment means that, at present, 
solar-generated power is often more 
expensive than fossil fuels, but even 
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here major investment could quickly 
slash costs. 

In short, there are no fundamen- 
tal technical or serious cost barriers 
which prevent a radical and quick 
shift in electricity generation away 
from fossil fuels to renewable en- 
ergy. The only barrier is a lack of 
determination by governments to 
insist that this shift will happen, and 
compel it to happen through mas- 
sive investment. There are available 
income streams. First, investment 
could be financed through diverting 
the enormous subsidies that fossil 
fuels now get into renewables. Sec- 
ond, divert the billions that go into 
military spending and war towards 
renewable energy. Third, impose se- 
rious taxation of the profits of fossil 
fuel companies to fund expansion of 
renewables. 


Hi Nuclear? 

There is one form of energy that 
is no solution to global warming 
— nuclear power. Until recently it 
looked as though in many coun- 
tries the arguments against nuclear 
power had been won and it was being 
phased out. Now it seems the nuclear 
industry’s profiteers have convinced 
some politicians that nuclear power 
could be sold as an answer to climate 
change. 

Its supporters argue that nuclear 
power does not produce carbon di- 
oxide (true) and that therefore it is 
a form of energy which can save us 
from environmental disaster (totally 
false). Unfortunately some who call 
themselves environmentalists have 
fallen for this argument, like James 
Lovelock, best known for his Gaia 
theory. 

Nuclear power is the most insane 
way to generate electricity ever 





invented. It amounts to basically us- 
ing a controlled nuclear reaction to 
boil water so that the steam can then 
drive an electricity generating tur- 
bine. It is inherently dangerous and 
prone to huge disaster, as witnessed 
by a string of catastrophes from 
Three Mile Island to Chernobyl. The 
evidence that it creates immediate 
health problems, such as radioactive 
seas and clusters of leukaemia, is well 
documented, for instance around 
Britain’s Sellafield plant. 

Nuclear power is fundamentally 
linked to nuclear weapons. In an 
age when Western governments 
tell us we should oppose any new 
country wanting to acquire such 
weapons, it seems a bit strange to 
then push nuclear power as a force 
for good. And in an age when those 
same governments constantly warn 
of the dangers of “terrorists” getting 
hold of enough nuclear material to 
build a “dirty bomb” it would by that 
logic be an act of madness to go on 
increasing such material in nuclear 
power stations. 

And nuclear power is more ex- 
pensive than any of the renewable 
energies, even at current prices. It 
could not exist without enormous 
government subsidies. A detailed 
study by Greenpeace ignored all the 
extra costs of decommissioning and 
dealing with waste and concluded 
that “regardless of these additional 
costs and considering only the gen- 
erating costs nuclear power remains 
uncompetitive”, costing around 
double coal-generated power. 

The “additional costs” cannot be 
ignored. There is the enormous and 
insoluble problem of the massive 
amounts of radioactive waste gener- 
ated by nuclear power stations which 
will remain deadly for hundreds of 
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thousands of years because nobody 
has any safe way to deal with them. 

There is not a single argument 
for nuclear power except the desire 
to produce material for use in a 
nuclear weapons programme. Any- 
one serious about fighting to tackle 
the climate crisis should reject the 
move to rehabilitate nuclear power. 
We must say loud and clear, in the 
words of the old but still valid in- 
ternational slogan: “Nuclear power 
—no thanks.” 


Mf Transport 

After power stations, the second 
largest single source of global car- 
bon dioxide emissions is transport, 
especially road and air. 

A coalition of some of the world’s 
most powerful corporations — oil 
companies, car corporations, tyre 
and rubber multinationals, airlines 
and aviation firms — are committed 
by their very nature to the single aim 
of selling more of what they depend 
on for their profits. They want to sell 
more cars, more petrol, more rubber 
for tyres, more tarmac for roads, they 
want more planes flying from more 
airports. They bend governments to 
policies which favour this. 

The result has been the transport 
disaster we see in cities in the richer 
countries, which has now been rep- 
licated in far worse form in giant 
cities of the third world. And now 
the same coalition of profit-chasers 
want this disaster to spread even 
further, with a relentless drive to 
recreate all its worst features right 
across hugely populated countries 
like India, China and Indonesia. This 
nightmarish prospect is one that, if 
not tackled, will plunge the climate 
more and more rapidly down the 
road to disaster. 





This is not any kind of argument 
against people in all these countries 
having the right to access the best 
in modern transport and the fruits 
of modern production — only that 
“development” in these countries 
need not and should not replicate the 
worst features of what has happened 
elsewhere. 

Tinkering with marginal adjust- 
ments to policies, messing about 
with small-scale schemes (however 
beneficial such schemes may be in 
other ways), or individuals exercis- 
ing any degree of personal choice, is 
not going to wrench transport policy 
onto a new course. 

Nor are schemes like road tolls 
or congestion charges going to solve 
the problem. Such schemes may cut 
traffic levels on some roads and in 
some city centres, but do little to curb 
overall traffic levels and therefore 
are of little importance in an assault 
on global warming. They also depend 
on pricing the poorer off the charged 
roads or out of the charging zones 
while the rich can afford to pay. 

A much more serious assault on 
the issue is needed. And that inevi- 
tably means challenging head-on the 
logic of the network of fossil fuel cor- 
porations at the heart of the disaster. 
There needs to be complete ends to 
road building programmes, a total 
halt to all new airport schemes and 
an immediate ending of subsidies 
to airlines. 

Along with this has to go huge 
investment in massively expanding 
rail and bus travel, and in the cities 
tram, light rail and underground net- 
works. The aim should be to create 
public transport of sufficient quality, 
regularity, reach and reliability that 
in most circumstances no rational 
person would want to travel any 
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other way. This requires the rena- 
tionalisation, without compensation, 
of the rail and bus industries and of 
the airports (along with air traffic 
control). 

Subsidies should also be poured in 
to slash fares on public transport in 
the cities, with the aim of moving as 
rapidly as possible to a free network. 
If you could travel free around your 
city on a massively improved and 
expanded bus and rail network, the 
impact on traffic would be immense 
and make the city a far better place 
for all. 

Within cities we need a major ex- 
pansion of safe cycle routes properly 
separated from traffic. Also needed 
are measures to establish widespread 
and safe cycle storage facilities in city 
centres, workplaces and at tube and 
bus connections. 

While pushing policies to curb the 
number of cars,some measures could 
also be taken to limit the damage 
cars do. Banning all cars which do 
not meet minimum fuel consumption 
requirements would be a good start. 
Getting rid of gas-guzzling and dan- 
gerous SUVs would be a good thing 
on lots of other grounds too. 

Road freight must also be driven 
back to rail and coastal shipping. 
Simply banning all lorries above a 
certain size from the roads would 
be a good start. Putting in place a 
system which punitively taxed firms 
which did not shift the majority of 
their freight to rail or water would 
be another great help. The vast bulk 
of goods could and should be moved 
between major centres this way, with 
lorries only used for local deliveries 
at the end of the chain. 

While rail is clearly the key to 
such a strategy, coastal shipping 
could be used for non-perishable 





bulk goods. It is only the drive to 
cut costs by just-in-time production 
systems, which puts pressure for 
quick deliveries, that acts as a block 
to water transport. Why not put a tax 
system in place which makes it more 
expensive for firms to move goods by 
road than to accept a slower move- 
ment by water-borne freight? 

The widespread use of decent 
sleepercar facilities on trains could 
also make rail a far more attractive 
option for journeys that were longer 
by rail than by air. Strict overall limits 
on the number of flights should also 
be put in place, starting with slashing 
the number of quite unnecessary 
business flights, which are largely an 
excuse for rich men, and a few wom- 
en, to jet around the world wining 
and dining in fancy restaurants and 
staying in fancy hotels, plotting how 
better to rob each other — and us. 

Any jobs lost due to a falling num- 
ber of cars, planes and roads under 
such a radical shift in transport policy 
could be more than compensated for 
by these workers using their skills to 
build the new rail lines, trains, buses, 
tram and underground networks 
needed. If that is not enough, many 
could be employed in building the 
wind turbines or tidal barrages 
needed in the drive to shift power 
generation to renewable energy. 

In the long run a further shift is 
needed. The way society is organised 
at the moment demands ever more 
travelling in the course of daily life, to 
and from work and school. This trend 
contributes massively to car journeys 
and so fuels global warming. 

Using planning and other gov- 
ernment powers to insist that jobs 
and other social facilities are sited 
where people live, or that affordable 
public homes are built where there 
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are jobs, could curb traffic, ease the 
housing crisis and make people’s 
daily lives more stress-free with more 
free time. 


Wf Efficiency 

A third key area which could make 
a major contribution to tackling cli- 
mate change is very simple — energy 
efficiency. 

Governments insisting (not per- 
suading, or cajoling, or relying on 
some market mechanism, but insist- 
ing, backed up with severe penalties 
for those firms which do not comply) 
on proper insulation and better ener- 
gy efficiency in every area of society 
could make a significant contribution 
to tackling climate change. Among 
these measures are obvious things 
like proper insulation on all new 
buildings and bringing older build- 
ings up to that standard too. 

Insisting on much more wide- 
spread use of fluorescent light bulbs 
might seem an unglamorous mea- 
sure, but they use a quarter of the 
energy of incandescent bulbs. A shift 
would have an impact. Putting solar 
water heating panels on all new, and 
over time older, buildings would also 
make a major contribution. 

The Intergovernmental Panel 
on Climate Change estimates that, 
if good design and insulation were 
extended globally, greenhouse gas 
emissions could be cut by up to 
40%. 


Can it be done? 


If the solutions to climate crisis 
are relatively straightforward in 
principle, the real question is: Can 
we ensure such measures are imple- 
mented before it is too late? 

The evidence so far is that, left to 





their own devices, those who domi- 
nate society today in government 
or at the head of the world’s giant 
corporations will not push through 
such changes. This is true even when 
they recognise the danger that faces 
the whole world. All the major oil 
companies, with the exception of 
Exxon, may now talk of the need to 
take action on climate change, as do 
the car, tyre, power and other corpo- 
rations responsible for pumping out 
greenhouse gases. 

But no one should be fooled 
into thinking this is a strategic shift 
away from fossil fuels. Behind the 
greenwash it is business as usual. 
Whatever the views of those at the 
top, and however genuine their con- 
cern over climate change, they are 
prisoners of the remorseless logic of 
profit by which corporations live or 
die. On average all the oil compa- 
nies still depend on fossil fuels for 


95% of their revenues and profit. So 
renewables account for just 0.8% of 
Shell’s global investment, and for 
just 1% of the $8 billion BP spends 
a year on fossil fuel exploration and 
production. 

It is the same story with the car 
firms. Ford, for example, makes lots 
of green noises about climate change. 
But it is utterly committed to selling 
more and more cars, expanding into 
newer markets like India and China, 
and so contributing even more to 
global warming. 

It may be argued that the mea- 
sures needed to tackle climate 
change are not somehow funda- 
mentally incompatible with capital- 
ist society. And it is quite easy to 
imagine a capitalism that lived off 
the profits based on the production 
and sale of renewable energy. There 
is indeed no reason in abstract why 
capitalism has to be dependent on 
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Atmospheric CO2 concentrations are now 35% higher than pre-industrial 
levels, as indicated by readings taken at Mauna Loa in Hawaii 





fossil fuels and industries linked to 
them. Capitalism can profit from 
anything it can turn into a commod- 
ity. And its history shows capitalism 
has a remarkable facility for turning 
just about anything imaginable into 
commodities. 

The problem is not one of prin- 
ciple or logic, but rather, as someone 
once remarked, that we are where we 
are. For historical reasons we have 
a capitalist society where the fossil 
fuel corporations lie at the heart of 
the production for profit on which 
the whole system depends. This 
fact has shaped everything about 
the world we live in, including the 
very ideologies and policies of the 
political parties who run most of 
the world’s governments and global 
institutions. 

Capitalism has an immense in- 
ertia at its heart. Once patterns of 
production become established, and 
with them great concentrations of 
wealth and power, they are hugely 
resistant to change. The people who 
head the giant corporations, and who 
embody the logic they must follow to 
survive and expand as profit-seek- 
ing beasts, will resist with all their 
power anything which fundamentally 
threatens their current basis of profit 
and power — the fossil fuel-based 
economy. 

The record of human history is 
that those who control societies have 
often been prepared see the whole 
of society plunge into disastrous 
chaos and collapse rather than ac- 
cept change which undermined their 
power. There is no reason to sup- 
pose the most powerful ruling class 
in human history, those who today 
head the giant global corporations 
at whose centre stand the fossil fuel 
corporations, will behave any differ- 
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ently to their predecessors whose 
societies’ fate is witnessed only by 
ruined monuments. 

It is just about imaginable that, 
faced with an immense global cri- 
sis due to climate change which 
threatened upheaval on a scale that 
questioned the very survival of key 
sections of global capitalism, some 
dramatic shift could happen. In such 
circumstances I can imagine a section 
of the global ruling class, and perhaps 
some governments linked to them, 
seeking a way out of the crisis by 
shifting away from fossil fuels in dra- 
matic fashion, even if that involved 
serious conflict with other sections of 
the global ruling class who wanted to 
resist change. But it would be fool- 
ish to gamble the future of human 
civilisation on such potentialities 
becoming realities. A surer path to 
change is needed. 

A strategy to win real action on 
climate change starts with intensify- 
ing popular mobilisation and pres- 
sure. A large part of the reason gov- 
ernments, business and most world 
leaders today have to at least talk 
about doing something over climate 
change is a result of such pressure. 
The rich tapestry of coalitions against 
climate change that have begun to 
emerge need to be developed and 
broadened. 

The kind of alliances we have 
seen in recent years in the global 
anti-capitalist and anti-war move- 
ments need to be replicated within a 
mass movement over climate change. 
Once more we need unionists and 
environmentals in the industrialised 
countries marching side-by-side with 
small farmers and social movements 
of the poorest countries. 

However, for such pressure to be 
really effective it needs to go further. 





The movements need a perspective 
of overturning governments whose 
commitment to the capitalist system 
means bowing down to the corpora- 
tions that pump out greenhouse 
gases. 

Only state action can fully imple- 
ment a programme of changes like 
those I have sketched. But any gov- 
ernment that tries to do so will face 
determined opposition from those 
with real power — the corporations 
linked into the fossil fuel economy, 
along with business and the rich 
more generally. They would fight 
with all means at their disposal to 
block the assault on their wealth 
and privilege which is needed to 
finance the necessary transformation 
of society. 

They could only be beaten by 
mobilising the power of masses of 
ordinary people, above all workers 
who produce the wealth and profit 
on which the whole edifice of today’s 
capitalist society sits. But that means 
connecting the struggle against those 
who create the greenhouse effect 
with struggles against poverty, poor 
housing, unemployment, war, racism 
and all the other issues that afflict 
the great majority of people which 
will get worse as climatic changes 
take place. 

In short, the struggle over climate 
change raises the question of wrest- 
ing power and wealth out of the 
hands of those who have it now. It 
points to the desperate need for a 
society run in a fundamentally dif- 
ferent and democratic way, where 
not profit but the needs of ordinary 
people and the future of the planet 
are at the heart of all action and 
policy. Such a transformation is what 
I mean by a revolution, and its aim I 
call socialism. 
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Of course such action needs to be 
international in scope, and ultimately 
involve the US, if it is to be successful 
in heading off climate disaster. But 
to wait on international agreement 
would be a recipe for no effective 
action at all. What is needed is for 
one or a group of countries to begin 
taking radical action and use that to 
mobilise social forces in other coun- 
tries to demand, or enforce, similar 
action there. 

Not everyone who wants to resist 

the threat to the world’s climate sees 
the need to transform society from 
top to bottom. It would be mistaken 
to restrict mobilisations and cam- 
paigns to those who do. We have to 
mobilise as widely as possible for 
protest and action. 
But we also have to see that the fight 
to halt climate change also has an 
inherent logic that goes beyond mere 
reforms within the existing structures 
of economic and political power. 





Emergency mobilisation plan needed 
by DAVE HOLMES 


The fundamental environmental problem facing humanity today is 
catastrophic climate change brought on by runaway greenhouse gas 
emissions. The relatively narrow band of climatic conditions within which we 
can function has been destabilised. As average temperatures rise, extreme 
weather events (cyclones, floods, heat waves, droughts) are increasing and 
ocean levels look like rising dramatically, potentially making refugees of 
hundreds of millions of people. The very survival of the human race has now 
been called into question. 

Human societies have always impacted on their environment. But the source 
of our current crisis is quite specific: the operations of modern capitalism. The 
relentless drive for profits by giant corporations (predominantly Western) has 
been pursued in complete disregard of any impact on the environment. 

Some people attribute the problem to overpopulation. This notion is dead 
wrong. Increasing populations obviously put some pressure on resources. 
But the fundamental conditions under which we live — how we generate our 
power, how we get around, how our food is grown — are not decided by us 
but rather by the big corporations that control society’s means of production. 
Without the rule of corporate capital we could set in place radically different 
and ecologically sustainable arrangements. 











Many energy solutions are now available: ocean wave power generation 
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Having brought about the climate crisis, there is little evidence that 
capitalism is capable of making the course correction required to deal with 
it. 

Trying to stabilise the carbon dioxide level in the atmosphere and then 
reduce it is a life-and-death challenge for humanity. We need to phase out 
fossil fuels and all the problems that go with them. But big business thinks it 
can make a few adjustments and carry on as usual. The changes required are 
simply too wrenching, too fundamentally in contradiction with huge economic 
interests, to be easily contemplated. 

Even if the sheer pressure of circumstances forces neo-liberal governments 
to alter course, we can be certain they will drag their feet and particular 
capitalist sectors will resist and sabotage the required changes. 

The social fallout from climate change and any attempt to deal with it 
will be immense. Here too, we should be extremely sceptical of capitalism’s 
ability to cope. 

In 2005, Hurricane Katrina wrecked the city of New Orleans and many 
settlements on the Gulf of Mexico. The response of US authorities was 
shambolic from the start. Now it is clear that several hundred thousand poor 
people have been abandoned. The authorities have neither moved to rebuild 
the city nor build permanent settlements elsewhere. 

And this is the human fallout from just one city in the developed West. 
What happens when whole regions — both in the West and in the Third 
World — are rendered uninhabitable by climate change? What happens when 
hundreds of millions of people have to be relocated? What happens when 
our food supplies are disrupted — are we to be left to the tender mercies of 
the market? 

Furthermore, to bring greenhouse gas emissions under control whole 
economic sectors will have to be run down or phased out and large numbers 
of workers redeployed into new ones. Can we have any confidence that neo- 
liberal governments will manage such huge social transformations with justice 
and equity? Simply to pose such a question is to supply the answer. 

What is needed to cope with the crisis is a sharp change of direction. We 
need an emergency mobilisation of society, a five or ten-year plan to achieve 
a drastic reorientation of our economy. Anything else is simply not serious. 

A key element of such a crisis programme would be putting the entire 
power sector under public control, with public utilities run democratically. 
Then we can steer the ship where we want it to go. At the moment private 
power operators and corporatised entities under nominal state ownership 
have a direct interest in making things worse. The more power they sell, the 
more profits they make. 

Under the national plan each sector of industry and each firm should be set 
hard annual targets for energy efficiency. Consistent failure of an enterprise 
to achieve the goals set would result in nationalisation and reorganisation. 

Energy use by offices and homes could be slashed by setting strict new 
energy standards for new construction and embarking on a vast programme 
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to retrofit the existing 
stock of buildings. 

Cars and trucks are 
a major source of fossil 
fuel consumption and 
greenhouse gas emis- 
sions. We need a drastic 
substitution of public 
transport for cars and 
rail freight for trucks. 
This has to be done and 
serious results obtained 
quickly. 

Let’s return all 
metropolitan public 
transport systems to 
public hands. Stop all expenditure on roads (except for essential maintenance) 
and put the funds into covering the big cities with dense integrated networks 
of buses and trains which run frequently and at all times. Only then will it be 
possible to radically reduce the use of cars. 

We also need to nationalise the freight industry (road and rail) to bring 
about a big reduction in the use of trucks for moving goods. Real planning for 
the sort of economic shifts that are needed cannot be done if key economic 
levers remain in the hands of the profit-crazed corporations. 

Big business should be forced to pay realistic prices for the power it uses. 
This will focus their minds on the task at hand. 

If our society were simply an egalitarian collection of people, we could 
have a big society-wide discussion, work out a plan to meet the climate crisis 
and begin collectively to implement it. 

But under capitalism this is impossible. Society is sharply divided between 
the handful of people who own the economic resources and the working 
class majority who are forced to work for them in order to live. Nothing can 
be done which seriously hurts the interests of the ruling rich. Governments 
claim to be governing on behalf of everybody but, in reality, represent only 
the capitalists. So the obvious route of a democratic social plan is ruled out. 

Instead, as we approach absolute disaster, the capitalists are screaming 
ever louder for “carbon trading” whereby the market’s “hidden hand” is 
supposed to achieve the desired outcome. But the operations of the so-called 
“free market” have brought us to where we are now. We need less of it, not 
more. At most, market mechanisms can play a minor role. 

While energy waste and inefficiency by big business should be penalised, 
the main levers for change must be enforceable targets, direct control and 
regulation coupled with the sorts of measures sketched above. 
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ClimAction is moving 
by JOE CAROLAN 


Icebergs floating off the coast of Dunedin. Traffic 
congestion in Auckland and other cities. Freak storms. 
Serious skin burn time down to a matter of minutes. 
Heritage landscape bulldozed for new coal mines. 
Welcome to “clean, green” Aotearoa! 

The horrors facing the world as a result of climate 
change are becoming popular knowledge, helped in no small measure by the 
film An Inconvenient Truth. 











‘Auckland sacked by rioting youth’ 


John Darroch’s blog Auckland’s Burning has some frightening descriptions 
of how climate change and a peak oil crisis could trigger a system collapse in 
New Zealand (www.aucklandsburning.blogspot.com): 


As people begin to experience record levels of unemployment and food shortages 
the country experiences a swing towards the right. Rampant nationalism and 
racism are openly expressed by both the public and politicians. A highly right- 
wing government is elected and rapidly cuts back on personal freedoms in the 
name of security. Racism becomes ingrained in public policy. 

New Zealand enters into a strategic pact with Australia and America and 
every attempt is made to continue current consumption levels of oil and other 
material goods. Our army is placed on the front line in Arab and African nations 
with significant oil reserves. Our coal supply is almost solely exported to members 
of this alliance. The Kyoto Protocol and all other such agreements are scrapped 
in favour of coal power generation. Nuclear is also widely adopted. 

While some people do start growing some of their own food, it only produces 
a tiny amount of people’s daily requirements. When things get desperate, 
this food is stolen by hungry neighbours. Mobs of hungry unemployed start 
raiding those with resources. This isn’t helped by attempts to prevent rioting 
by nationalising all resources. 

By attempting to sustain growth, we use up all those resources we could have 
used for a transition to a sustainable culture. Eventually Auckland is sacked by 
rioting youth, abandoned and weeds are left to grow through the pavement as 
office towers collapse. The country fragments into several warring factions, with 
hundreds of thousands of boat people fleeing Australia and Asia forming raiding 
parties which move through the country looting and taking land. 
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Looking to build a people’s movement 


The growing realisation that we need fundamental system change, not just 
an election-fixated parliamentary party or a specialised direct action NGO 
focused on media stunts, is leading to the birth of a neo-eco movement. 

A problem with parliamentary MPs and NGO and other eco-warriors is 
that they remain small groups of specialised lobbyists. You can lobby with 
a vote or lobby with a stunt or even lobby by lobbing a Molotov, but these 
approaches leave intact the system that is destroying the planet. 

There is room now for a new way, one that sees neither MPs nor NGOs as 
saviours, but that looks to a mass people’s movement to stop climate change. 
This was the impetus around the rise of ClimAction in Auckland. 

ClimAction was formed a month before the International Day of Action 
on climate change, 4 November 2006. Some groups and individuals at the 
first meeting had worked well together on previous campaigns, testament to 
the fact that Auckland’s radical left is light years ahead of some other cities 
on the planet in terms of respecting each others’ ideological differences but 
uniting in action around issues like Lebanon and Palestine, youth rates, union 
drives and the Progressive lockout. 

Also noticeable about that first meeting was the plethora of new faces. 
Climate change is an issue that hundreds if not thousands of people will 








ClimAction supporters take over Queen Street, 4 November 2006 
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take action on. The challenge after the foundation meet was how to find and 
involve them. 

We agreed on two major demands, one local and the other global in focus. 
The first was for free and frequent public transport across the Auckland 
region, an achievable reform that would cut carbon emissions drastically as 
well as improve the quality of people’s lives. This demand could be repeated 
in cities elsewhere. The second was to move beyond Kyoto and to campaign 
for a 90% reduction in greenhouse gasses by 2030. Kyoto was never enough, 
merely a global parking ticket. We were no longer going to waste our breath 
trying to get the likes of George Bush to ratify it. 

We signed up to building a mass movement committed to direct action -a 
civil rights movement of our generation. Comrades like Martin Luther King 
had started small in the 1960s, but by the end of that turbulent decade had 
triggered a mighty force for racial equality that was unstoppable. With his 
example as an inspiration, we decided we would block Queen Street on 4th 
November, and went off to spread the word. It was time for the ClimAction 
Carnival against climate change! 

A lot of experienced people helped to build for the carnival. There were 
individual eco-activists from organisations like Greenpeace, Save Happy 
Valley coalition and Green Party. There were Marxists from Socialist 
Worker, along with Andrew from the Workers Party. There were anarchists, 
autonomists and other leftists from Radical Youth. There were workers’ 
organisers from the Service & Food Workers Union, National Distribution 
Union, Unite Workers Union and Solidarity Union. There were other helpers 
too numerous to name. 

As the day approached, some tensions surfaced around taking direct action. 
Some favoured a conspiratorial approach, thinking it a mistake to advertise 
where and when we would reclaim the street. Others predicted a bloody riot, 
with the whole thing ending in tears. 

Clim Action, to its credit, held its nerve, and told people the time and place 
of the carnival. Many hundreds of people turned up. The cops, seeing their 
numbers and sensing their determination, conceded to police liaison steward 
Jo McVeagh five minutes before we were due to reclaim the street. 


“We did what we set out to do’ 


Those who favoured conspiratorial politics afterwards accused organisers 
of making deals with the police, or being involved in purely symbolic politics. 
Jogrrl, a veteran of many an arrest for direct action, answers the critics: 


I had been elected as police liaison by ClimAction in the week before the 
carnival. A few days before it was on, I phoned up and told them where and 
when we would reclaim the street. I didn’t ask permission — I simply told them 
what we were going to do. I made sure to emphasise that I wasn’t “in charge” 
of the group because we’re pretty democratic, but that I had the role of police 
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liaison on the day. Our plans were no secret to them, and they were pleased to 
have a contact point. 

So it was all out in the open, and everyone knew exactly what was going on. 
That meant we got hundreds of people out there on the day, and the police took 
a “low-key approach” — those were their words. 

Some people said that it was symbolic, and yeah it was. We weren’t under 
any illusion that we would close the street indefinitely. But we did what we set 
out to do — we closed the street. 

A lot of people there hadn't been involved in any sort of civil disobedience 
before. This is why we wanted something “soft” — so that we would include as 
many people as possible, and so that we didn’t end up having a scuffle with the 
cops. People won’t come back if it degenerates into fisticuffs. 

With the People’s Assembly, the ice, the stalls and the music, I think that overall 
people had a positive experience. That gives us something to build on. Maybe 
we can do something “harder” next time? 


‘This movement is for everybody’ 


Malcolm France, a ClimAction and Happy Valley activist, also stressed 
the inclusive nature of the carnival: 


Police permission was never asked for. We were going to reclaim the street with 
or without their consent. The next ClimAction Carnival will be bigger, and that 
is the key — the numbers. They can’t arrest us all! 

It was also important to involve ordinary people and have a family friendly 
atmosphere. Not all the people in amass movement will fit the activist stereotype, 
whatever that is! This movement is for everybody. 


Union input into People’s Assembly 


The People’s Assembly held around a ton of melting ice was fantastically 
dynamic. Auckland Regional councillor Robyn Hughes and Elaine West, 
both from RAM (Residents Action Movement), spoke strongly in support 
of ClimAction’s demand for free and frequent public transport. 

ClimAction hegemonised the debate; challenging Auckland City councillor 
Christine Caughey and Auckland Regional Council transport committee chair 
Joel Cayford whether they supported fare-free public transport. Caughey said 
she did, while Cayford said “yes” in principle but asked who was going to 
fund it. The assembly voted by popular acclaim that it should be funded by 
taxing the rich and the corporations, not the workers. RAM’s free buses song 
Moving On, performed by Roger Fowler, went down a storm as it wrapped 
up the assembly. 

The union input into the People’s Assembly was something mainstream 
environmentalists had not seen before. There were banners and reps from 
the Service & Food Workers Union, Engineers Union, National Distribution 
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Andrew the Polar Bear on ice at ClimAction street carnival 


Union, Unite Workers Union and Solidarity Union. 

Unite job delegate Vaevae Pokino addressed the People’s Assembly 
alongside the banner his delegation had brought along, which proclaimed: 
“Independent Liquor Striking Workers Support System Change Not Climate 
Change!” 


‘It’s time for action now’ 


Fala Hualangi, the SFWU organiser leading the CleanStart cleaners 
campaign in the city, spoke eloquently about the fate of her native Tuvalu 
which could be under water in a few decades. She strongly supported the 
demand for free and frequent public transport: 


As a Tuvaluan who lives in New Zealand, global warming has always been a 
concern because Tuvalu and its people are going to be the first victim of global 
warming. In 50 years time Tuvalu is going to disappear from this planet. Not 
because of our choice. This makes me angry and very sad because we are going 
to be the first environmental refugees, forced to go somewhere else which is 
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not the same as home. 

As a SFWU organiser with the CleanStart campaign, we support ClimAction 
because we need free and frequent public transport in Auckland. It’s an 
environmentally responsible policy that will have major benefits for the working 
poor who rely mainly on buses and cannot afford a car. 

If we are serious about saving the environment, then it’s time for the whole 
community to come together and do something. Talking time is over. It’s time 
for action now. 


‘I will support a revolution to stop it’ 


Very noticeable at the People’s Assembly was the general support for 
the word “revolution” as synonymous with the slogan “System Change Not 
Climate Change”. 

Revolution was used as a political term unapologetically, confidentially and 
joyously by speakers like myself from Socialist Worker, Simon Oosterman 
from the National Distribution Union, John Darroch from Radical Youth and 
a woman called Josie in her 70s who said that climate change would effect 
everyone on the planet and “I will 
support a revolution to stop it”. This 
got a joyous roar of applause from 
an audience not really expecting this 
from a woman of her age. 

Not since the heady days of the 
early anti-capitalist movement of 
2000-01 have I seen an openness 
on the left to discuss revolution as 
openly as this. 








Great celebration 


The day was a great celebration. 
The music was rocking, with anthems 
of struggle and resistance echoing 
across an occupied Queen Street. 

Mick Jagger’s Street Fightin’ 
Man, Public Enemy’s Shut "Em 
Down, John Lennon’s Power To 
The People, Linton Kwesi Johnson’s 
War Ina Babylon and the Manic 
Street Preacher’s Masses Against 
The Classes provided a backdrop 
for the snowball fights, tobogganing, 
chalking, dancing, football, break 
dancing, samba, sunbathing, 
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Acleaning squad for a dirty job: waving ‘squeegees and buckets, the 
ClimAction “green team” prepare to do political battle against corporate 
greenwashing at the Al Gore “call out”, 14 November 2006 


picnicking and networking going on in the middle of the street. 

Andrew the Polar Bear sat on a hill of melting ice, Food Not Bombs fed 
people for free, colourful banners and flags flew in the sun and dozens of new 
people joined ClimAction. 


An inconvenient protest 


Ten days after the carnival, Al Gore paid a fleeting visit to Aotearoa. Over 
100,000 Kiwis have seen his climate change film An Inconvenient Truth, yet 
Gore only met with a handpicked audience of New Zealand’s corporate and 
political elite who each forked out a ticket price of $950. 

ClimAction staged a “callout” near the venue, asking Gore to come outside 
and speak with climate change activists and the assembled media. Although 
a deaf ear was turned to our request, the elite audience would have heard 
the slogans we blasted out, like: “Al Gore! What’s the score? The system’s 
rotten to the core!” 

It was an inconvenient protest for the elite greenwashers who listened 
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raptly to the Great Man but refused to sign our newly-launched petition for 
free and frequent public transport. Among the refusniks were John Key of 
National, David Benson-Pope of Labour, Peter Dunne of United Future, 
Auckland City mayor Dick Hubbard and Auckland Regional Council chair 
Mike Lee. 

It must be noted, however, that petition signatures were obtained from 
Waitakare City mayor Bob Harvey and Green Party leader Jeanette 
Fitzsimmons. 

RAM’s regional councillor Robyn Hughes tried to invite Gore to be the 
petition’s first signatory, but he swept past in a scrum of security, cops and 
media to a gas guzzling limo which sped off towards his kerosene spewing 
aircraft. All this after ClimAction offered to buy him a bus ticket! 

More petition signatures will be gathered by ClimAction, RAM and other 
co-sponsoring groups over the next year. You can add your moniker online 
at www.petitiononline.com/Climact/petition.html. 


Looking to the future 


The street carnival and the Gore “callout” gave ClimAction some of the 
mana and goodwill that we will need to build bigger events in the future. 
Such events will be key to breaking out of the activist ghetto and involving 
many thousands of “ordinary Kiwis”, be they students, workers, pensioners, 
home-makers or whatever. 

At the time of writing, we plan to spotlight New Zealand’s biggest 
greenhouse gas, the methane from animal farming, by targeting multi-billion 
dollar corporation Fonterra. Methane accounts for over half of New Zealand’s 
emissions, as opposed to over a quarter for carbon. 

Maybe the next ClimAction event will see a massive Trojan Cow, belching 
and farting stinky green gas, being pulled on rope by hundreds of student 
“slaves” from Auckland University’s Quad along the road to Fonterra’s nearby 
headquarters. Call it a mass moooovement if you like. To turn this plot into 
reality, we will need as much creative, material and financial help as possible. 
Any good carpenters, prop builders and designers out there? If you want to 
help, contact me: solidarityjoe@yahoo.com, 021 186 1450. 

It’s this outwards, mass action, focus that ClimAction sees as so vital to 
bring about system change. At the moment we can pull hundreds, maybe a 
thousand or so, to our events. But if we want to break out of activist ghettos 
and create a true mass movement, we need to be constantly involving new 
people in the struggle. That means looking to build ClimAction chapters 
everywhere — in education institutions, in workers’ unions, in centres outside 
Auckland. 

So in 2007 we will form campus groups. We need people to put their hands 
up as student reps to help grow those groups with us. Stalls at uni orientation 
week are key. 

The local body elections in October 2007 will be an important front in the 
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battle for public transport. From the start, ClimAction has been supported 
by RAM, which won a massive 87,000 votes in the 2004 Auckland Regional 
Council election. In tandem with ClimAction, RAM is promoting free and 
frequent public transport across the Auckland region. A big vote for RAM 
could make this important reform a reality sooner than we hope. That 
would help our movement break out of the habit of protesting like glorious 
underdogs always doomed to heroically lose. Can we win one city before we 
win the world? 

We also need to bring ClimAction’s demands into New Zealand’s largest 
democratic organisation, the union movement. Free and frequent public 
transport would be of huge benefit to working class people. We need union 
resolutions moved and voted on. We want union banners and members 
mobilised for future events. Maybe a union march for free and frequent 
public transport would be an event to build towards. 


‘Democratic management of limited resources’ 


Laila Harre, national secretary of the National Distribution Union, speaks 
out about a democratic approach to tackling climate change: 


As awareness of climate change grows, the kind of TINA (there is no alternative) 
thinking that gave neo-liberalism the upper hand in the 1980s and 90s must not 
be allowed to shut down a debate among the world’s people around the fair 
and democratic management of limited resources. 

Economists and management consultants will tell us that only the market 
can tackle this crisis. 


After years of market-driven waste and inequali the market the power 





ClimAction’s 
“green angels” 
expose 
corporate 
greenwashing 
when Al Gore 
visits Auckland 
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to fairly allocate the atmosphere would be like getting the managing directors 
of Foodstuffs and Progressive to set the minimum wage. 


‘World can’t be left to corporate markers’ 


Mike Treen, Auckland secretary of Unite Workers Union, likewise links 
the questions of social justice and mass democracy: 


It’s welcome that the need to confront global warming is becoming mainstream 
common sense. What is disturbing is that the solutions being offered — carbon 
taxes and carbon trading — offer no way forward and will penalise the poor. 

Carbon taxes will increase the price of petrol which will hit workers who lack 
adequate public transport. The obvious start is a massive increase in public 
transport at little or no cost to the user. When that’s in place we can think of 
taxes to encourage greater use, but not before. 

The World Bank estimates that the value of the global carbon market nearly 
doubled from $11 billion in 2005 to $21.5 billion in 2006. But there was no 
equivalent global increase in carbon emission reductions. In fact, they say, as 
the carbon market has soared, global greenhouse gas emissions have continued 
to rise. This is a stark indication that a more pragmatic and direct approach to 
cutting emissions is urgently needed. 

These market-based “solutions” only entrench existing problems and enrich 
the already wealthy countries and individuals while discriminating against 
the poor. We need an alternative that penalises the corporate polluters while 
protecting the poor. That will require democratic social and economic planning 
on a national and international scale. The world can't be left to corporate markets 
to fix. 


This time we cannot fail 


At the ClimAction conference in November 2006, we looked at widening 
our demands after discussing English ecologist George Monbiot’s 10-point 
action programme on climate change. 

His programme is similar in kind to the transitional demands of Marxist 
revolutionary Leon Trotsky. Monbiot advocates specific, life-saving reforms 
which naturally lead towards revolution since global capitalism cannot 
concede them due to its ruling dynamics of profit, market and class. 

In Hollywood terms, climate change poses all the terrors of the Day After 
Tomorrow, Mad Max and Waterworld combined. But it could also see the 
rebirth of revolutionary politics in a way not seen since the 1960s. This time 
we cannot fail. Capitalism represents a dead end in every sense. Grassroots 
movements like ClimAction represent the future of humanity. 
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Public transport or Carmageddon? 
by GRANT MORGAN 


The movement of people around New Zealand cities is still largely determined 
by an entrenched “car culture” transport strategy. But this strategy is coming 
under siege from a growing body of public opinion, especially in Auckland, 
for fuelling global warming while worsening traffic congestion. 

In October 2004 a campaign for free and frequent buses across the 
Auckland region was launched by RAM, as the Residents Action Movement 
is popularly known. RAM had just won 87,000 votes in the Auckland Regional 
Council poll, getting Robyn Hughes elected from Manukau City and coming 
close with several other South Auckland candidates (including myself). 

It was hugely significant that RAM’s bus campaign got endorsement from 
several hundred respected community figures, including top academics, notable 
artists and sportspeople, religious leaders, local body politicians, community 
activists, Maori rangatira, union officials, ethnic leaders and small business 














Robyn Hughes, RAM councillor on the Auckland Regional Council, 
launches a petition for free and frequent public transport at ClimAction’s 
“call out” to Al Gore, 14 November 2006. The petition is a joint initiative of 
ClimAction and RAM. Other groups are invited to become co-sponsors. 
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representatives. This broad backing for free and frequent buses flowed into 
supportive resolutions and rhetoric from key local body institutions like the 
Auckland Regional Transport Committee, Manukau City Council, Auckland 
Regional Council and a number of community boards. 

Their supportive words, however, have yet to be translated into institutional 
action. Creating the necessary political impetus for such action will require a 
lot more inclusive and focused grassroots campaigning. This is getting under 
way. October 2006 saw the formation of Auckland climate change group 
ClimAction which is promoting free and frequent public transport. A petition 
along these lines has been jointly launched by ClimAction and RAM (middle 
page insert of this UNITY). RAM’s campaign for the October 2007 local body 
elections will highlight free and frequent public transport. 

A recent opinion poll indicates that the spectre of climate chaos is 
starting to haunt a majority of people in New Zealand. With land transport 
the country’s No. 2 greenhouse emitter, we literally face Carmageddon. So 
it’s likely that the demand for free and frequent public transport will attract 
growing public support. 

But RAM, ClimAction and like-minded groups will have to campaign hard 
to win such a radical U-turn in transport policy. Contrary to Helen Clark’s 
new-found rhetoric about moving towards a “carbon neutral” society, the 
Labour government has been pouring vastly more money into tarseal than 
public transport. 


Transit changes lanes 


Even so, the “car culture” lobby can sense the winds of change. Confronting 
more buyer resistance, they’re casting around for different ways to sell their 
used car ideology. Thus state road builder Transit is changing lanes on tolling 
the Western Ring Route between Manukau and Waitakere, the country’s most 
expensive motorway project costing at least $2.1 billion and quite possibly 
$3 billion or more. 

For a long time Transit had been saying that toll revenue was needed to 
make up a $800 million shortfall in construction funding so the Western Ring 
Route could be completed by 2015, rather than 2030. But recently Transit chief 
executive Rick van Barneveld began to advance another, radically different, 
reason for tolls. In November 2006 he stated: “Without a tariff [that is, tolls] 
influencing the number of people choosing to use the route, new traffic would 
quickly fill the new motorway capacity.” 

After years of Transit holding out the enticing prospect of significant 
“time savings” for motorists upon completion of the Western Ring Route, 
van Barneveld is now saying “these time savings could not be maintained if 
the route is not tolled”. 

In effect, the Transit chief executive is admitting that the Western Ring 
Route will “quickly” become as gridlocked as today’s highways unless 
modest income motorists are priced off it by tolls. While such a viewpoint is 
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The world is getting warmer 





Li + 


Temperatures plotted as the deviation from the 1960 to the 1990 
average. The spikes are yearly deviations, while the line represents 

a ten-year smoothed trend. Traffic congestion is one of the main 
contributors to CO2 emissions, the greenhouse gas having the biggest 
impact on rising temperatures. 


commonplace among public transport advocates, it’s a stunning admission 
by the chief flag-bearer of the “car culture” lobby. 

Why would van Barneveld make this admission? Here’s my guess. 
Transit could no longer peddle the myth of motorway “time savings” as car 
chaos across the Auckland region fuels public scepticism. As this spreading 
discontent feeds into the public transport lobby’s growing influence, Transit 
needs to mobilise its core constituency — the wealthy. Thus van Barneveld’s 
shift to promoting the social discrimination of a “rich only” motorway. 


Anger over tolls plan 


The vast majority of Aucklanders don’t want tolls, particularly at the high 
levels proposed by Transit. The state road builder has been flooded with an 
unprecedented 20,000 submissions, most expressing angry opposition to its 
plan. None of the Auckland region’s councils support what Transit wants to 
do. 

If tolls are squashed by grassroots opposition, the Western Ring Route 
would “quickly” become congested, as van Barneveld rightly admitted. In 
addition to burning up costly fuel in traffic jams, motorists would face the 
probability of government-imposed congestion charges across the entire 
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region. But if the Western Ring Route is tolled, modest income citizens would 
be forced onto side roads which become hopelessly clogged. The precedent 
would surely be used to impose tolls on other highways or even the entire 
region. 

It’s a no-win, disempowering prospect for grassroots people — unless there 
is an institutional push for free and frequent public transport. This would 
give citizens a real option of leaving their cars at home, thus unclogging the 
region’s highways, making new motorways and tolls unnecessary and speeding 
up travel times for the remaining motorists. 

Sorely needed is an intelligent campaign that links the defence of free and 
unclogged public highways with the advocacy of free and frequent public 
transport. That will help to win mass support for free and frequent public 
transport as a practical way to tackle climate change. 

It won’t be easy. Powerful corporate bosses, including car importers, 
Big Oil, road builders, insurance industry and employer associations, are 
working closely with influential politicians and bureaucrats in central and 
local government to retain the supremacy of the “car culture” lobby. This 
creates an institutional roadblock to any strategic shift from road building 
to public transport. 


Time for bold measures 














Carmageddon: the universal cityscape of capitalism 
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Some public transport advocates seek to minimise opposition from the “car 
culture” lobby by advancing only “modest” and “reasonable” proposals. In 
particular, they shy away from making public transport fare-free and putting 
thousands of extra buses on Auckland’s roads as a “circuit-breaker”. 

They are, I think, making a big mistake, for two reasons. First, the gravity 
of climate change demands bold measures, not tinkering around the edges. 
Second, a mass constituency for bold measures will only be won by realistic 
visionaries, not the faint-hearted. We need to starkly pose the alternatives: 
either Carmageddon or free and frequent public transport. 

Across the Auckland region, the support base of the “car culture” lobby is 
being shrunk by general discontent with traffic congestion and “road pricing”, 
along with growing worries about climate change. Never have social conditions 
been better to take a radical public transport message out to the grassroots 
majority. The big question is: Who is willing to do so? 


RAM’s submissions 


One group willing to do so is RAM. In November 2006, on behalf of 
the RAM executive, I made these four submissions in response to Transit’s 
proposal to toll the Western Ring Route: 


1. Do not introduce tolls on the Western Ring Route. And take them off 
State Highway 1 at Puhoi. Tell the government that our roads should not 
be commercialised, which would take them out of the public domain in 
practice if not in theory. Road tolls are an extremely unfair form of taxation 
which fall mostly on modest income people. That’s because tolls eat up 
more of the budget of the poor than the rich, while employers can pass 
the cost onto the rest of society through price rises. Tolls are an instrument 
of social injustice. So too would be a regional fuel tax, which is probably 
Transit’s Plan B if tolls fail. Like tolls, a fuel tax would impact far more 
heavily on the region’s grassroots because business owners could claim 
tax rebates and inflate product prices. 


2. Call an interim halt to new work on the Western Ring Route while cutting 
extravagant features of existing work, such as eight lanes instead of four 
or six. Use the huge amount of money saved to fund free and frequent 
public transport across the Auckland region. Doing away with buying 
tickets would make hopping onto buses, trains and ferries as barrier-free 
as hopping into a car. Purchase 3,000 low-emission buses, with the regional 
council running them as a fare-free public service on a massively extended 
network of bus lanes and corridors. Get smaller buses to service suburban 
routes, meeting bus-trains which roar along highways on dedicated lanes. 
Put a bus stop no more than 400 metres from everyone’s door in built-up 
areas. Get buses running every few minutes on main routes. Schedule 
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bus services all night and on weekends. Gradually expand fare-free rail 
and ferry services along strategic routes, starting with an extension of the 
Onehunga line to the airport over a new Manukau Harbour low-level 
bridge. Invite community representatives and transport unions to help 
with the design, implementation and security of public transport initiatives. 
Transform the Auckland region’s Third World transportation system into 
an international wonder, and then see if the Western Ring Route is really 
needed after all. 


3. If more money is needed to fund free and frequent public transport, transfer 
a large slice of the massive public subsidies that roads now get into buses, 
trains and ferries. If that’s still not enough, impose taxes on airlines and 
hotel beds so that travellers to our region offset their carbon emissions 
getting here. And why pay $385 million for a stadium upgrade at Eden 
Park when Manukau mayor Sir Barry Curtis says temporary seating for 
the rugby world cup would cost about $40 million? Why not go for the 
much cheaper option and put the savings into public transport? 


4. In addition to helping save humanity from climate chaos, public transport 
will deliver massive benefits to modest income people in particular. When 
it’s just as easy to go anywhere in the Auckland region on fare-free public 
transport as it is in an expensive car, travelling will become far more 
democratic because its costs will be socialised. This will do wonders for 
social equality as well as carbon reductions. It will also lessen the negative 
impact of highways and cars on community cohesion and quality of life, 
especially in working class suburbs. The social, environmental and health 
benefits of public transport far outweigh its economic cost, which anyway 
will be offset through a steep dip in car accidents, traffic gridlock and 
pollution illnesses. 


What you can do 


One thing is certain. The “car culture” lobby will never voluntarily 
accept proposals like these. The impetus for change must come from the 
grassroots. 


So everyone who wants to transform Auckland into a public transport 
region should support: 


M@ The petition for free and frequent public transport jointly launched by 
RAM and ClimAction. Contact regional councillor Robyn Hughes: 
robynhughes@paradise.net.nz, 021 273 9421. 


Mi The climate change events that ClimAction will stage in 2007. Contact 
publicity person Josephine Newman: hosefino@gmail.com, 027 216 7611. 


HM RAM’s campaign in the October 2007 local body elections. Contact me 
(RAM organiser): gem@actrix.co.nz, 021 2544 515. 
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Running on top soil? 
by JULIA OLMSTEAD 


There’s been a lot of talk in America lately about the promise of biofuels 
— liquid fuels like ethanol and biodiesel made from plants — to reduce our 
dependence on oil. Even president Bush beat the biofuel drum in his last 
State of the Union speech. 


Fuel from plants? Sounds pretty good. But before you rush out to buy 
an E-85 pickup, consider: 


Mi The United States annually consumes more fossil and nuclear energy 
than all the energy produced in a year by the country’s plant life, 
including forests and agriculture, according to figures from the US 
Department of Energy and David Pimentel, a Cornell University 
researcher. 


Mi To produce enough corn-based ethanol to meet current US demand 
for automotive gasoline, we would need to nearly double the amount 
of land used for harvested crops, plant all of it in corn year after year, 
and not eat any of it. Even a greener fuel source like the switchgrass 
President Bush mentioned, which requires fewer petroleum-based 
inputs than corn and reduces topsoil losses by growing back each year, 
could provide only a small fraction of the energy we demand. 


M@ The corn and soybeans that make ethanol and biodiesel take huge 
quantities of fossil fuel for farm machinery, pesticides and fertiliser. 
Much of it comes from foreign sources. 


M Corn and soybean production as practiced in America’s Midwest is 
ecologically unsustainable. Its effects include massive topsoil erosion, 
pollution of surface and groundwater with pesticides, and fertiliser 
runoff that travels down the Mississippi River to deplete oxygen and 
life from a New Jersey-size portion of the Gulf of Mexico. 


Hi Improving fuel efficiency in cars by just 1 mile per gallon would cut fuel 
consumption equal to the total amount of ethanol federally mandated 
for production in 2012. 


The focus on biofuels as a silver bullet to solve our energy and climate 
change crises is at best misguided. At worst, it is a scheme that could have 
potentially disastrous environmental consequences. It will have little effect 
on our fossil fuel dependence. 


We must reduce energy use now if we hope to kick our oil addiction 
and slow down climate change. Pushing biofuels today will only make our 
problems more severe, and their solutions more painful, tomorrow. 
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Failure of carbon-aware capitalists 
by DAVID SPRATT 


Commissioned by the British government, Sir Nicholas Stern’s October 2006 
report on global warming received huge media publicity around the world. 
But does the Stern report go far enough? Or is it an unholy compromise 
between climate science and capitalist economics? 

Global averages temperatures have increased 0.6-0.7C above pre-industrial 
levels, the world is producing almost double the amount of atmospheric 
carbon that the biosphere can absorb, and greenhouse gas levels are rising at 
an increasing rate. Between 2000 and 2005, emissions grew four times faster 
than in the preceding 10 years. 

Jim Hansen, director of NASA’s Goddard Institute for Space Studies and 
the world’s foremost climate scientist, says: “Further global warming of 1C 
(above the current rise of 0.6C to 1.6C) defines a critical threshold. Beyond 
that we will likely see changes that make earth a different planet than the 
one we know.” He concludes: “Another decade of business-as-usual carbon 
emissions will probably make it too late to prevent the ecosystems of the 
north from triggering runaway climate change.” 

This is the timebomb of global warming. Total greenhouses gases are now 
rapidly approaching 450 parts per million (ppm) in the atmosphere, which 
will almost certainly produce a rise of between 1.6C to 2C or more. 

“All climate scientists are now agreed,” says global warming researcher 
George Monbiot, “that to avert catastrophic effects on both humans and 
ecosystems we should seek to prevent global temperatures from rising by 
more than two degrees above pre-industrial levels.” 

And while 2C is widely seen as a “tipping point”, such rises have already 
been exceeded in some of the most vulnerable places on earth, including the 
Alaskan interior, Siberia and the Antarctic. 

Stern says that constraining greenhouse gas levels to 450ppm “means 
around a 50:50 chance of keeping global increases below 2C above pre- 
industrial” temperatures. But keeping levels to 450ppm is “already nearly 
out of reach”, he admits, because “450ppm means peaking in the next five 
years or so and dropping fast”. In other words, it would require the immediate 
and radical action that Stern judges to be neither politically likely nor 
economically desirable. 

Instead, Stern says the data “strongly suggests that we should aim 
somewhere between 450 and 550ppm”, but his policy proposals demonstrate 
that he has the higher figure in mind as a practical goal. “It is clear that 
stabilising at 5SOppm or below involves strong action... but such stabilisation 
is feasible.” His policy framework is therefore focused on constraining the 
increase to 550ppm, at which “there is around a 50:50 chance of keeping 
increases below 3C”. 
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The trillion dollar question is why is Stern content to advocate a target 
greenhouse gas level of 550ppm when it may well be past the point that 
triggers runaway climate change? 

The six billion people on earth produce seven gigatonnes of atmospheric 
carbon a year, which averages out at just over a tonne each. But the biosphere 
can sustainably absorb only four gigatonnes, or half a tonne per head. 

With economic and population increases and mid-range “business-as- 
usual” emission predictions by 2050 of around 14 gigatonnes of atmospheric 
carbon a year, the world will be producing five times the sustainable level 
of carbon emissions. 

By 2100, greenhouse gases will be 750ppm, and life on earth as we know 
it will be headed for the apocalypse. 

Even by 2030, as the earth’s carbon sink (capacity to absorb carbon dioxide) 
falls to 2.7 gigatonnes due to positive feedback and world population increases 
to an estimated 8.2 billion, our sustainable level of emissions will need to 
“contract and converge” to just 0.32 tonne each. 

Keeping greenhouse gases below 450ppm means that global atmospheric 
carbon production must be cut quickly by three gigatonnes per year, or over 
40% of current production. Stern says it means peaking in the next five years, 
and dropping emissions quickly from that point. He estimates this requires 
a cut in emissions of 30% by 2020 and 60% by 2030. His figures, however, 
are far too conservative. 

Responding to Stern’s estimates, Monbiot says: “If we’re to have a high 
chance of preventing global temperatures from rising by 2C above pre- 
industrial levels we need, in the rich nations, a 90% reduction in greenhouse 
gas emissions by 2030.” 

Is that possible? Only the most radical measures, enacted globally 
and quickly, would keep greenhouse gas levels to 450ppm. That means a 
challenging programme of action which would include a system of global 
carbon rationing. 

Measures being adopted at the Kyoto rate are simply too little, too late. The 
emissions trading scheme, supported by mainstream political parties and green 
groups as part of Kyoto, is a disaster. It creates property rights to pollute that 
exceed what we can safely emit, encouraging companies to profit by selling 
the excess, and establishing legal pollution rights we will forever regret. 

The Stern report warns of unprecedented economic crisis if strong 
action is not taken now, not in 15 or 20 years time when new solutions may 
become viable. Painless voluntary reductions, carbon trading or drip-by- 
drip implementation of more friendly technologies will not do enough, soon 
enough. 

But Stern can only advocate what is acceptable to European capital. 
Commissioned by British prime minister Tony Blair, Stern stands with 
corporate climate advocates such as John Browne, chair of BP, who also 
endorses a mitigation target of 550ppm. And that’s where the western 
European governments more committed to climate action also seem headed. 
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550ppm is the emerging consensus of the carbon-aware wing of the global 

corporate elite. 

Stern describes the failure to account for the cost of carbon emissions as 
“the greatest and widest-ranging market failure ever seen”. Then he offers 
the market solution of a carbon tax! 

But there are four obstacles: 

@ xnelasticity of demand for some carbon-based products mean that people 
will pay more and their use will not drop sufficiently, like with petrol price 
increases. 

@ Such a tax is highly regressive and would disproportionately affect poorer 
people and those without the means to make their circumstances low- 
carbon. 

@ Those on higher incomes would simply pay the tax and continue with their 
carbon-rich lifestyle. 

@ There is no guarantee that it would produce the necessary structural 
transformation in the relatively short period of time required. 

Stern cannot advocate what is necessary because it means the negation of 
the deregulated global capitalist economy. 

Limiting greenhouse gases to 450ppm would require massive state 
intervention and regulation, overturning the conventional working of the 
market and the wholesale restructuring of housing and transport. 

It would mean a virtual war economy where we harness all our resources 
to prevent temperature rises that will mark us as the first species in history 
to have consciously created the conditions for our own extinction. 

The only proposal that seems able to ensure the cuts in carbon emissions 
necessary is carbon rationing or “carbon credit”, as advocated by Monbiot 
in his recent book Heat. 

Monbiot’s idea has been taken up by former British Labour minister 
Michael Meacher, who has called for a war on global warming. He wants a 
legislated 3% annual reduction target for businesses and individuals, based 
on the idea of tradeable personal carbon “credits”. 

Every citizen is given a free annual quota of carbon dioxide, which they 
use to buy electricity, petrol and transport tickets. If they don’t use all their 
credits, they can sell them to those whose lifestyle is more carbon dependent. 
This would cover 40% of the national carbon limit each year, the balance of 
60% would be auctioned to business. 

This carbon credit proposal is more equitable than carbon taxes or 
emissions trading. By mandating an absolute and decreasing limit to carbon 
production, it is the only means guaranteed to rapidly reduce our current 
carbon production. 

Carbon credits will be unacceptable to all those political and business 
leaders who deny the reality of climate change or who promote free market 
“solutions”. But there is no proposal other than carbon rationing that 
appears capable of reducing carbon emissions quickly enough, and to the 
extent necessary. 
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With or against the market? 
by GRANT MORGAN 


A faultline is opening up within the ranks of the world’s 
climate change activists. 

The more reformist wing believe the only realistic 
way to promote urgent action on climate change is by 
working within the structures of capitalism, and that 
means supporting carbon pricing and other market 
mechanisms. 

The more radical wing see capitalism’s market as the 
cause — not the cure — of climate change, and promote 
mass pressure against “greenwashing” by governments 
and corporations so that realistic policies can be quickly 
forced onto the agenda. 

In essence, the clash of views over how to tackle the 
most urgent threat to life on earth comes down to this: 
do you go with or against the market? 

This is such a fundamental divide that no climate 
change activist will be able to escape its consequences. 
The “middle ground” now occupied by the world’s 
Green parties will not hold as the stakes get higher in 
humanity’s struggle for survival. 

Over the following pages, UNITY features three 
articles on carbon pricing which present both sides of 
this debate among climate change activists. Favouring the 
market is environmental academic Mark Diesendorf of 
the University of New South Wales. Against the market 
are British socialist Pete Dickinson and Australian 
socialist Zoe Kenny. 

UNITY invites readers to express your views on 
carbon trading. Write us a letter (500 words max). Send 
to gem@actrix.co.nz or UNITY letters, Box 13-685, 
Auckland. Let’s get the debate going in Aotearoa! 
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Price signals will end dirty energy 


by MARK DIESENDORF 


Some climate change activists argue 
against the use of carbon pricing. 

They say that the costs of carbon 
pricing will be passed on to consum- 
ers. This is inevitable and, I suggest, 
essential. Without a price signal, how 
can renewable energy sources com- 
pete with dirty coal? Without pricing 
that reflects the true environmental 
and health costs of greenhouse 
pollution, industries will continue 
to choose the cheapest and dirtiest 
energy sources. 

Governments can protect low- 
income earners from the price 
increases resulting from carbon pric- 
ing by introducing regulations and 
standards for buildings, appliances 
and equipment and schemes to assist 
people to reduce energy wastage. 
With a combination of higher energy 
prices and less energy consumption, 
there is no reason why energy bills 
would increase at all. 

There are two principal types of 
carbon pricing: carbon taxes and 
emissions trading schemes. Carbon 
taxes set a price for carbon, while 
creating some uncertainty about 
the amount of emissions reduction 
those prices will achieve. They are 
administratively simple. 

The most effective kinds of emis- 
sions trading schemes cap emissions 
at a level below the actual emissions, 
allocate only sufficient emissions 
permits to meet that cap, and then 
allow industries to trade in permits. 

Emissions trading has been very 
effective in reducing some air pollut- 
ants in the US. Emissions should be 
monitored and enforced, and the size 
of the cap reduced in steps every few 
years, thus ensuring that the value of 
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permits, and hence their price, gradu- 
ally increase until cleaner alterna- 
tives become cost-effective. 

With emissions trading, there 
is certainty about the quantity of 
emissions and uncertainty about the 
future price of permits. Emissions 
trading schemes are a combination of 
regulation and market mechanisms, 
and are administratively complex. 
Therefore, they offer more oppor- 
tunities for cheating than a carbon 
tax. The key focus of political battles 
involves the size of the cap and the 
method of allocating permits. 

In the first phase of the European 
Union’s emissions trading scheme, 
all permits were allocated to exist- 
ing greenhouse polluters and this, 
together with the over-allocation of 
permits by some governments, has 
led to teething problems. 

In my view, one quarter of the 
emissions permits should be auc- 
tioned, and this fraction should be 
increased each time the cap is re- 
duced. This will allow cleaner energy 
industries to enter the market and 
compete with dirty industries. 

To reduce greenhouse gas emis- 
sions substantially, we need a combi- 
nation of different measures: carbon 
pricing, directed government fund- 
ing of alternatives, regulations and 
standards, organisational change, 
education and information. Each of 
these elements is necessary, but not 
sufficient. 

Emissions trading schemes, prop- 
erly constructed, are neither a licence 
to pollute nor a means of unneces- 
sarily prolonging the world’s depend- 
ence on coal, oil and gas. 

Climate change is accelerating 
and we cannot afford to delay our 
response until the fall of capitalism. 





Can capitalism turn green? 


by PETE DICKINSON 


When the US government dumped 
the Kyoto Protocol to reduce global 
warming, millions of environmental 
activists throughout the world were 
enraged. The message was loud and 
clear: the interests of multinational 
corporations, represented by the 
White House, come before the loom- 
ing environmental disaster caused by 
greenhouse gas emissions. 

Bush’s blatant policy of defend- 
ing the profits of US companies has 
brought into question the credibility 
of international agreements between 
rival capitalist powers and prompted 
a debate among left-wing environ- 
mentalists about the way forward. 

But virtually all participants at the 
Earth Summit agreed that using capi- 
talist market methods was the only 
possible way to avert environmental 
crisis. This consensus encompassed 
radical greens as well as George 
Bush, who differ only on the type of 
market tool to use, or on the extent 
that the state should be involved 
in implementing and policing their 
operation. 


Property rights 


To see whether any sort of market 
approach can tackle the scale of the 
problem, it is necessary to look in 
some detail at the different solutions 
on offer. 

The classic method put forward by 
neo-liberals to take account of envi- 
ronmental damage is the “property 
rights” approach. This requires the 
property rights to the use of environ- 
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mental resources to be defined and 
owned by someone. 

It’s easy to see the practical dif- 
ficulties in this. For instance, what 
system of private ownership could be 
imposed on the stratosphere? And, 
even if it was, the number of people 
affected by its malfunctioning runs 
into billions, all of whom could seek 
redress from the owner, making the 
method unworkable. 

This practical difficulty in using 
the property rights approach has 
even struck some die-hard free mar- 
keteers. An alternative system based 
on controlling pollution through the 
price mechanism has been worked 
out, the so-called “make the polluter 
pay” principle. Its preferred route is 
to trade pollution permits, issued by 
a government at a price reflecting the 
environmental costs and covering a 
specific geographical area. 

Leaving aside the fiasco of the 
Kyoto permit trading experience, it’s 
not difficult to see that this scheme 
would also be ineffective. For in- 
stance, the cost of building flood 
defences in Bangladesh in 20 years 
time, needed because of today’s 
emissions by US corporations, would 
not be included in the permit price. 
That means the polluter is not really 
“paying” at all. 

An alternative to the permit 
system is the introduction of an 
eco-tax, although this is regarded as 
a dangerously “socialist” idea by neo- 
liberals compared to the free trading 
of permits. The principle, however, is 
the same — by increasing the price of 
polluting resources, there will be an 
incentive created to use them less 





and seek substitutes. 

Evidence to show this works is put 
forward by comparing America’s ex- 
perience with some other advanced 
capitalist countries. Energy prices 
in the US are one-third of those in 
countries like Norway, whereas their 
emissions of carbon are about three 
times greater per unit of GDP. The 
tax mechanism seems to work. 

The issue is not so simple, how- 
ever, when examined in more detail. 
France, for instance, has a relatively 
good greenhouse gas performance 
due to the massive introduction 
of nuclear power, which purely 
coincidentally does not produce 
greenhouse gases. This was done for 
political reasons, not because the 
price of fossil fuel was high, therefore 
questioning the link between high 
fossil fuel cost and low pollution 
emission. 

Also, evidence shows that the 
development of new non-polluting 
technology would not be promoted 
to any significant extent by adjusting 
prices through eco-taxes. 

Even if taxes could play some role 
in reducing pollution, there is the 
question of scale to be considered. 
The cost to the US for significant 
cuts in greenhouse gases would be 
$400 billion per year, around 3.5% 
of GDP and similar to the defence 
budget. For such a programme to be 
effective, tax increases would have 
to be huge, significantly hitting the 
profits of big business. In Scandi- 
navian countries where some form 
of eco-tax has been implemented, 
companies are specifically excluded 
from paying, and the whole burden 
is put on individuals. 

Another consequence of eco- 
taxes is that the poor are hit hardest 


because the cost of warmth and 
cooking, usually provided by fossil 
fuels, takes up a large proportion of 
their income. On a different level, 
this regressive effect also applies to 
congestion charges to promote the 
use of public transport. 


Cost-benefit analysis 


By giving values to different 
environmental effects using the com- 
mon measure of money, cost-benefit 
analysis assesses environmental risks 
to reach a rational decision about 
future investment. Costs and benefits 
that will fall on future generations 
are discounted at an agreed percent- 
age rate, to arrive at a “net present 
value”. In this way, values can be eas- 
ily compared and an objective bal- 
ance of costs and benefits created. 

Its success depends, however, on 
defining clearly what the costs and 
benefits are, and for all the parties 
involved to agree on these defini- 
tions. This is easier said than done 
where profit is as stake. 

In capitalist terms, risks must be 
expressed in money terms and prob- 
abilities of future adverse events 
clearly determined. For instance, 
in one very conservative cost-ben- 
efit analysis of global warming, the 
number of deaths that could result 
were calculated at 22,923 in the 
advanced capitalist countries and 
114,804 in the rest of the world. The 
next stage in the analysis was to put 
a money value on these lives, which 
resulted in a figure of $1,480,000 
per “advanced capitalist” citizen, 
and $131,000 for everyone else. It 
is hard to see the result of this type 
of analysis becoming the basis of a 
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mutual agreement based on justice 
and fairness. 

When this cannot be done, which 
is the usual case, environmental risks 
are effectively ignored by using a sys- 
tem of ordinary discounting. Using 
this method, it has been calculated 
that the cost of a nuclear accident, 
500 years in the future, costing £10 
billion at current prices to future 
generations, would be 25 pence, dis- 
counted at 5%. In other words, if a 
cost-benefit analysis was made now 
about building such a power station, 
25p would go in the costs column to 
allow for a future accident. 

Looking at the question another 
way round, if a compensation fund 
were created now to meet the costs 
of this future accident, it would be 
necessary to invest only 25p to raise 
the required sum, due to the work- 
ings of compound interest over such 
a long period. The net present cost 
is clearly dependent on the interest 
rate used, but there is no agreement 
on what it should be. This is not sur- 
prising since it is difficult to predict 
interest rates five weeks in advance, 
never mind 500 years. 

As one expert has said: “Through 
the choice of appropriate parameter 
values almost any [environmental] 
abatement policy can be justified.” 


Capitalist constraints 


All these capitalist theories about 
achieving sustainability — property 
rights, tradable permits or eco-taxes 
— remain just theories. The reasons 
why none of them have ever been 
implemented on any significant 
scale are much more important than 
the individual criticisms that can be 
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made of each. Global capitalism’s 
thinkers realise that an abyss is 
looming, so why can’t they take really 
decisive action? 

The central contradiction of capi- 
talism from the beginning of the 20th 
century to the present day has been 
an inability to resolve the conflicting 
needs of profit-driven production 
and the continuing existence of na- 
tion states. 

In their quest for profit, capitalists 
are forced to look for new markets 
beyond their borders as their own 
market becomes saturated, bring- 
ing them into conflict with rivals 
from other countries who are under 
similar pressures. In abstract terms, 
the rivals could co-operate to more 
efficiently exploit the rest of the 
world if the market was continually 
expanding. But this is never the case 
for long since capitalist bust always 
follows boom. When the market 
turns down, the tensions grow be- 
tween the international rivals and 
big corporations look once more to 
their own governments to protect 
their profits. 

However, any genuine solution 
to the environmental crisis must 
be international since all the main 
threats, such as global warming, 
ozone depletion or nuclear waste 
affect the entire earth or large parts 
of it. The main capitalist countries 
responsible for most pollution will 
never meaningfully co-operate if 
the profits of “their” multinationals 
are affected. This is the fundamental 
problem that lies at the heart of the 
environmental crisis. 

The fiasco over the Kyoto Proto- 
col demonstrates the inability of the 
capitalist system to tackle the crisis. 





Kyoto aimed to take greenhouse 
emissions back to the 1990 level. This 
modest target was justified as the 
maximum that was politically feasi- 
ble. The agreement was fixed so that 
no actual reductions in greenhouse 
gases in the advanced capitalist coun- 
tries (ACCs) were called for. 

Instead, Kyoto introduced a sys- 
tem of tradable permits, the pre- 
ferred “free market” mechanism, 
where ACCs could buy the rights 
to pollute from other countries that 
were below their quota. This was pos- 
sible because, very conveniently, the 
base year from which calculations 
were made was 1990, just before the 
economic slump in the former Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe caused 
their greenhouse gas output to fall 
by 50%. So these states would have 
a large “surplus” of tradable permits 
to sell to ACCs, probably at very 
reasonable prices considering their 
desperate plight. 

Why did the US congress vote 
virtually unanimously to reject this 
almost completely cosmetic deal? 
It was probably not because the 
immediate price was unacceptable, 
since they had reached a belated 
agreement on the ozone issue that 
incurred costs to US companies. 

It was because they regarded Kyo- 
to as the thin end of the wedge where, 
eventually, meaningful cuts would 
have to be made. Since America pro- 
duces 25% of all greenhouse gases, 
almost twice as much as their princi- 
pal rivals in the European Union, US 
profits would be disproportionately 
hit by meaningful cuts. 

This shows that if small sacrifices 
can be evenly distributed between 
rival capitalists, as in the ozone 


case, then limited agreements can 
be made. If profits are seriously 
under threat, however, then even 
limited agreement is impossible. This 
particularly applies if the dominant 
world power, the United States, is the 
biggest potential loser. 


State intervention 


Direct state intervention to reduce 
pollution has been largely discarded, 
even though it still operates within 
the framework of a market-driven 
society. Neo-liberals dismissively 
label it “command and control”. 

But some pro-capitalist commen- 
tators are beginning to reconsider 
this attitude because they think di- 
rect intervention may actually work, 
in contrast to neo-liberal theorising. 
One strategy is to impose a legally 
enforceable set of standards to con- 
trol emissions. Other options could 
include more radical measures, like 
redirecting production to non-pol- 
luting sectors, restricting consumer 
choice to eco-friendly products or 
prescribing that energy be produced 
by renewable sources. 

As the environmental crisis deep- 
ens, the attractiveness of this ap- 
proach will grow. Although state 
intervention could have an effect 
if it was applied in all major pollut- 
ing countries on a large scale over 
the long term, the question is: will 
it be? 

It is possible that one country 
will begin to implement such small- 
scale measures, such as Germany or 
in Scandinavia. But as soon as the 
level of state investment threatens 
profits through higher taxes, as it 
must if the measures are to be suf- 
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ficiently large scale to be effective, 
big companies will scream that their 
international competitiveness is be- 
ing undermined. Since the priority 
of each capitalist government is to 
protect the interests of multinational 
companies based inside their bor- 
ders, any meaningful environmental 
programme will then be dropped. 

Imperialist rivalry will prevent 
the international co-operation that 
is essential to make progress. The 
environment will be treated as a 
“free good” by the multinationals 
that dominate production and will 
continue to be exploited at little cost 
to themselves. 


Environmental socialism 


The earth is clearly on the path 
to ecological catastrophe. This road 
will be marked by the destruction 
of large areas of the habitable globe 
due to global warming, chemical 
degradation of the atmosphere 
leading to a cancer epidemic and 
bequeathing the problem of nuclear 
waste disposal to future generations 
for 100,000 years. 

Responsibility for this catastro- 
phe lies at the door of capitalism. The 
market economy has an in-built need 
for permanent growth, propelled 
by competition and the quest for 
profit, but paradoxically suffering 
from regular slumps in production. 
Both tendencies lead to waste and 
environmental degradation, as does 
the anarchic, unpredictable nature of 
the market economy. 

The alternative is a social system 
based on need, not profit, which 
would have enormous inherent 
advantages from the viewpoint of 


saving energy. For instance, it would 
avoid capitalism’s duplication of 
resources, planned obsolescence and 
wide-scale destruction of factories, 
plant and machinery during slumps. 
Eliminating these features will have 
a significant impact in increasing 
the efficiency of energy usage and 
therefore reducing pollution. 

A socialist system, as well as 
avoiding the waste inherent in capi- 
talism, will offer the overwhelming 
environmental advantage of provid- 
ing conscious democratic control 
through planning. 

Most environmental activists 
believe that tackling global warming 
is closely tied to reducing or revers- 
ing economic growth. Since this has 
great implications for the possibility 
of abolishing poverty throughout 
the world, which is a pre-requisite 
for building socialism, a different 
strategy needs to be explored. 

An important aspect of this de- 
bate is proposing an alternative to 
the market system, whose single- 
minded quest for profit is the prime 
cause of environmental destruction. 
The collapse of the Soviet Union 
and the environmental degradation 
of Eastern Europe during the Stalin- 
ist period appeared to discredit the 
ideas of planning as an alternative 
to capitalism. 

Yet the planned use of resources, 
as compared to the anarchy of “free 
enterprise”, will be the essential 
tool to tackle the problem of global 
warming. Such a planned economy, 
if it is democratically controlled, is 
an alternative to both capitalism and 
the perversion of socialism practised 
in the former Soviet Union. 
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Kyoto’s (Un)Clean Development Mechanism 


by ZOE KENNY 


Global carbon emissions are rising 
faster than ever a year after the rati- 
fication of the Kyoto Protocol, which 
involves 166 countries and commits 
36 industrialised nations to binding 
CO2 emission cuts of 5.2% by 2012. 

This is because Kyoto promotes 
carbon trading as the key mechanism 
to reduce CO2 emissions. Today 
the global carbon market, priced 
at US$22 billion, is being called a 
“oreen goldrush”. 

The Stockholm-based Dag Ham- 
merskjold Foundation’s 360-page 
study Carbon Trading: A Critical 
Conversation On Privatisation, 
Power And Climate Change, exposes 
Kyoto’s ineffectiveness in curbing 
emissions. It explains how the car- 
bon market is fueling new forms of 
First World exploitation of the Third 
World. 

The better-known carbon trad- 
ing regime is between corporations 
within industrialised countries, but 
this is only a small proportion of the 
carbon market. Carbon Trading: A 
Critical Conversation outlines how 
First World corporations are increas- 
ingly investing in emission “offset” 
schemes in the Third World as a way 
of minimising these corporations’ 
requirements to reduce their own 
emissions. 

These schemes, mandated un- 
der Kyoto’s Clean Development 
Mechanism (CDM), are supposed 
to transfer “clean” technology to 
Third World countries. But, as Car- 
bon Trading: A Critical Conversa- 
tion explains, CDMs have become 


a vehicle for corporations to profit 
from cheap carbon credits regardless 
of whether emissions are reduced 
or their longer-term social impact. 
It also outlines how international 
financial institutions such as the 
World Bank assist this new form of 
First World plunder while underwrit- 
ing and creating new incentives for 
polluting industries. 

Carbon trading and CDMs have 
spawned new investment opportuni- 
ties. The biggest provider of carbon 
trading finance is the World Bank’s 
“carbon fund”. Private banks are 
also getting in on the act. The Lon- 
don-based Climate Change Capital 
bank, founded in 2003, already 
manages $1 billion. The US Morgan 
Stanley investment bank invested 
$3 billion into the carbon market in 
October 2006. 

As these banks’ decisions are 
guided by the same principles as all 
investment finance — seeking low- 
cost investments with high returns 
— the result is that finance is being 
channelled into “easy” carbon cred- 
its rather than pricier slow-return 
projects such as renewable energy 
and efficiency projects. 

“Carbon sinks” or tree plantations 
is an offset scheme. The quantity 
of CO2 absorbed by new forests is 
converted into a carbon credit which 
can then be sold or traded to offset 
the investing company’s emissions. 
But as the July 2006 New Interna- 
tionalist magazine noted: “Scientists 
concluded that the Kyoto Protocol’s 
and voluntary offset companies’ pro- 
motion of tree-planting projects will 
enable them ‘to claim carbon credits 
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for the new planting while in real- 
ity releasing huge amounts of CO2 
into the air’ since most tree planting 
involves clearing of vegetation such 
as grasses which absorb carbon and 
exposing the soil.” 

The British paper Guardian 
(15.11.06) quoted World Bank fig- 
ures showing that almost 60% of all 
CDM projects involved destroying 
hydrofluorocarbons. Because HFCs 
are 12,000 times more powerful 
greenhouse gases than CO2, destroy- 
ing even small amounts is economi- 
cally valuable. India has attracted 
the highest number of CDM projects 
of any Third World country, where 
nearly 85% of all carbon credits are 
generated by two projects, both of 
which destroy HFCs. 

Acording to the World Bank, just 
10% of all CDM projects involved 
renewable energy and energy ef- 
ficiency projects. 

Carbon Trading: A Critical Con- 
versation argues that “end of pipe” 
projects which capture CO2 before 
it enters the atmosphere “don’t 
help society become less dependent 
on fossil fuels” and “don’t advance 
renewable energy sources”. 

Rather, as the market for carbon 
credits is dominated by big business, 
the drive to maximise corporate 
profits further entrenches these com- 
panies’ polluting practices. 

British ecologist George Mon- 
biot describes these schemes as 
“bogus accounting”, arguing that 
they wrongly perpetrate the idea that 
CO2 emissions can continue because 
we can reduce their harmful effects. 

The lack of transparent regula- 
tions and government enforcement 
means that CDMs are readily ma- 
nipulated by corporations to garner 


carbon funding for business as usual. 
Carbon Trading: A Critical Conver- 
sation reported that the Indian gov- 
ernment has approved almost every 
project presented as a CDM because 
it encourages “investment” and “eco- 
nomic growth”. This includes some of 
India’s most polluting enterprises. 

The CDMs give First World cor- 
porations a way of buying out of their 
emission reduction commitments 
without challenging their reliance 
on fossil fuels, the root cause of the 
greenhouse problem. 

According to a study by the Glo- 
bal Carbon Project (GCP), published 
in New Scientist magazine (10.11.06), 
greenhouse gas emissions grew by 
0.8% between 1990 and 1999 and 
by 3.2% between 2000 and 2005. 
Major contributing factors to this 
rise, says the GCP study, are the US 
government’s refusal to implement 
a national emission reduction plan, 
the failure of the European Union’s 
Emission Trading Scheme and in- 
creased emissions from countries 
such as China, India and Brazil. 

For GCP executive director Josep 
Canadell, continuing with business as 
usual will make it “extremely difficult 
to rein in carbon emissions enough 
to stabilise the atmospheric CO2 
concentration at 450 parts per mil- 
lion and even 550 parts per million 
will be a challenge”. 

The Guardian paper (9.11.06) 
quoted Sir David King, the British 
government’s chief scientific adviser, 
as saying that carbon concentrations 
of 450-550 ppm would result in aver- 
age global temperature increases of 
between 2.2-3.5C. Scientists agree 
that anything beyond a 2C increase 
will result in catastrophic climate 
change. 
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Helen Clark, methane denier 
by DAPHNE LAWLESS and GRANT MORGAN 


New Zealand’s Labour government has to carry out a complicated balancing 
act on climate change. 

On the one side, Labour’s politicians are committed to a globalised market 
which places international competitiveness above all else. Key supporters of 
this neo-liberal model, including the leaders of New Zealand’s major trading 
partners Australia and America, are deniers of climate crisis because there’s 
not enough profit in it. 

The pressures of international competitiveness limit what the New Zealand 
government can do. 

Climate change minister David Parker put it this way: “In the design of New 
Zealand’s climate change policy, it is important to recognise the international 
context, including the extent to which the world’s major emitters take effective 
action.” So any government action, he said, “should be in step with what major 
emitters are doing — including our major trading partners”. 

Parker was echoing the demand of corporate lobby group Business 
New Zealand that local climate change policies “line up with those in other 
countries”. 





Selling the ‘clean, green’ brand: Tourism NZ’s ‘100% Pure’ ad campaign 
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‘Clean, green’ brand 


On the other side, however, no New Zealand government can simply 
pretend climate change isn’t happening. 

The local economy is very much based on agriculture and tourism, which 
in turn depend on selling a “clean, green” image to the world. The world buys 
Kiwi beef, lamb and dairy products, and takes its holidays here, because “New 
Zealand Inc” (as Helen Clark calls it) is sold as an unspoilt paradise far away 
from industrial grime and pollution. 

This false advertising is, of course, based on pretending that Auckland’s 
vast working class suburbs simply don’t exist. It’s like the opening scene in the 
film Once Were Warriors, which starts with a shot of a South Island landscape, 
a deep blue lake, golden-brown hills and snow-capped mountain peaks. The 
camera angle gets slowly wider until it begins to include a grimy urban scene 
from South Auckland, right next to the motorway with streams of cars roaring 
past. We realise we’ve been looking at a photo on an advertising billboard. 


An ‘aspirational’ prime minister 


At the October 2006 Labour Party conference, the prime minister pledged 
to make New Zealand “carbon neutral” and so become the first country 
in the world which is “truly sustainable”. The media was full of Clark’s 
groundbreaking message. 

Within days, however, she was backpeddling, saying her “carbon neutral” 
aim was only “aspirational” — that is, pie in the sky. 

Clark’s zig-zags closely reflect her government’s balancing act between 
market-driven international competitiveness and effective climate change 
policies. 

Chasing the votes of the majority who are concerned about climate change, 
Labour aims to rebrand itself as the agent of “environmental nationalism” 
without upsetting big business. 

So the government’s “clean, green” policy announcements are balanced by 
a market-driven embrace of profitability criteria and emissions trading, along 
with a flat-out denial of the dangers of methane from livestock farming. 


The market still rules 


The draft energy strategy released in December 2006 “aims to ensure 
New Zealand develops a sustainable and affordable energy system”, said 
Parker, in order to “give New Zealand an enduring competitive advantage 
over other countries”. 

Under the spin, the climate change minister is subordinating clean energy 
to market competition. That’s in line with Labour’s quick burial of the carbon 
tax in 2005 after it became the target of furious corporate opposition. 

In place of a carbon tax, Parker favours “emissions trading”. That would see 
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businesses having the right to freely emit carbon dioxide up to a set “cap”, and 
then buy or sell the right to pollute beyond that government-imposed limit. 
Emissions trading would be more complicated and less efficient than a 
carbon tax. But it has one important benefit in the eyes of Labour ministers. 
A system based on the market is more likely to get corporate support. 
The planet is facing climate chaos, but under Labour the market still rules 
— okay! 


UN report blasts livestock farming 


A December 2006 report by the United Nations Food & Agricultural 
Organisation identified cows and other farm animals as the greatest threat 
to the world’s climate, forests and wildlife. Livestock are responsible for 18% 
of the planet’s greenhouse gases, more than cars, planes and all other forms 
of transport put together, said the 400-page report. 

The wind and manure of livestock are the source of more than one-third of 
the world’s emissions of methane, a greenhouse gas which warms the planet 
20 times faster than carbon dioxide. Livestock also produces more than one 
hundred other polluting gases, including more than two-thirds of the world’s 
emissions of ammonia, one of the main causes of acid rain. 

Cows, says the report, soak up vast amounts of water. It takes a staggering 
990 litres of water to produce one litre of milk. 

Fertiliser runoffs overnourish waterways, causing weeds to choke all other 
life. The pesticides, antibiotics and hormones used to treat livestock get into 
drinking water and endanger human health. The pollution washes down to 
the sea, killing coral reefs and creating “dead zones” devoid of life. 

The report concludes that, unless drastic changes are made, the massive 
damage done by livestock will more than double by 2050, as the market for 
meat and dairy products expands. 


Taking the heat off methane 


The response of New Zealand’s prime minister to the UN report was 
very telling. Clark said the report was “scarcely fair” to treat methane 
emissions from animals in the same way as “carbon emissions from coal- 
fired generation”. 

Her response skipped right over the 30% rise in coal-generated power 
under Labour, and state-owned Solid Energy’s current plan to rip apart Happy 
Valley to mine coal for export. 

While pointing to scientific efforts to deal with methane, Clark chose to 
downplay the dominant role of this greenhouse gas in the country’s emissions. 
New Zealand’s nine million cattle and 40 million sheep account for about half 
of its total greenhouse gas emissions, a higher ratio than any other country. 

Clark’s response was more sophisticated than the swipe from Charlie 
Pedersen of Federated Farmers, who said of the report: “I suspect it was 
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written by a vegan.” All the same, the prime 
minister has nailed her colours to the mast. 
She is a methane denier. 

Now we can see why Clark carefully 
chose the phrase “carbon neutral” in her 
groundbreaking climate change speech. 
She wanted to take the heat off methane, 
easily New Zealand’s main greenhouse gas, 
by focusing attention on her “aspirational” 
carbon reduction target. 

The prime minister was protecting 
Fonterra and other corporate pillars of 
“New Zealand Inc” whose massive profits, 
market share and global competitiveness 
depend on the country’s “clean, green” 
brand. 

Labour politicians have ridiculed new National Party leader John Key’s 
sudden conversion to climate change, recalling his 2005 denial of global 
warming. But Clark and other Labour politicians are methane deniers, just 
like their counterparts in National. 





Robust policies to slash methane 


If Labour recoils from even a modest carbon tax, its politicians certainly 
won’t promote the robust policies needed to slash methane emissions from 
livestock. Such policies might include: 

@ A methane tax on livestock farmers, agri-corporates, transporters and 
retailers of agricultural produce, and banks and other farming financiers. 
Rich corporates to be taxed at a much higher rate than working farmers. 

W@ This tax to fund methane offset strategies, such as flatland purchases for 
co-operative organic crop production, and hill country and marginal land 
purchases for large-scale reforestation and wind farms. 

@ The government to establish “creeping” agricultural zones which gradually 
decrease the area available to livestock farming. 

@ Working farmers who switch to methane-reducing activities to collect 
substantial state bonuses, rather than being billed for methane tax. 

@ The methane tax to fund the relocation of city dwellers to the countryside 
to start up co-operative economic activities which offset revenue loss 
from reduced livestock production. This would have the added advantage 
of reducing strain on urban infrastructure and bridging the gulf between 
town and country. 

Mi The government to engage all citizens in countrywide discussions about how 
to solve not only the methane crisis, but also the other damaging effects 
of livestock farming. Citizens who came up with inventive solutions to be 
rewarded from the methane tax fund or be granted investment money to 
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develop their ideas. 
Campaigns for people & planet 


But Labour politicians are moving in the opposite direction. They are in 
a smelly methane alliance with National to defend corporate New Zealand 
at the expense of any serious attempt to tackle the country’s most harmful 
greenhouse gas emissions. 

The market is all important to these parties. That’s why Labour, despite 
some modest moves towards carbon reduction policies, is still part of the 
problem. 

Impetus for change must come from the grassroots. We need mass 
campaigns that fight for people and planet. 

So get into ClimAction’s campaign against Fonterra profiting from 
livestock methane. Contact Josie hosefino@gmail.com. 

Support RAM’s campaign for free and frequent public transport in the 
October 2007 local body elections. Contact Grant gem@actrix.co.nz. 

And back the Save Happy Valley campaign against Solid Energy’s plans 
to turn an iconic South Island heritage into coal for export. Go to www. 
savehappyvalley.org.nz. 





apt 











Tilting at windmills: climate change minister David Parker poses at a 
wind farm. But the government’s modest clean energy policies are being 
undercut by Labour’s commitment to the market, which means keeping 
pace with the slowest international movers on climate change and 
ignoring the dangers of methane emissions from livestock farming. 
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The history of Marx’s ecology 


by JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER 


“Marx wisely left nature (other than 
human nature) alone.” These words 
are from George Lichtheim’s influ- 
ential book Marxism: An Historical 
and Critical Study, first published 
in 1961. 

Though he was not a Marxist, 
Lichtheim’s view did not differ 
from the general outlook of Western 
Marxism at the time he was writing. 
Yet this same outlook would today 
be regarded as laughable by most 
socialists. 

After decades of explorations of 
Marx’s contributions to ecological 
discussions and the publication of 
his scientific-technical notebooks, it 
is no longer a question of whether 
Marx addressed nature throughout 
his life. The question is whether he 
grasped the nature-society dialectic 
that constitutes a crucial starting 
point for understanding the ecologi- 
cal crisis of capitalism. 

Many analysts, including some 
eco-socialists, acknowledge that 
Marx had profound insights into 
the environmental problem, but 
still argue they were marginal to his 
work. They claim Marx never freed 
himself from “Prometheanism” 
(commitment to industrialisation 
at any cost), and did not leave a sig- 
nificant ecological legacy that carried 
forward into later socialist thought or 
had any relation to the subsequent 
development of ecology. 

Ina recent discussion in the jour- 
nal Capitalism, Nature, Socialism a 
number of authors argued that Marx 
could not have contributed anything 
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of fundamental relevance to the 
development of ecological thought, 
since he wrote in the 19th century 
before the nuclear age and the ap- 
pearance of PCBs, CFCs and DDT, 
and because he never used the word 
“ecology” in his writings. 

I think we need to beware of fall- 
ing into what Edward Thompson 
called “the enormous condescension 
of posterity”. 

And we need to recognise that 
Marx and Engels, along with other 
early socialist thinkers like Proudhon 
and Morris, had the advantage of 
living in a time when the transition 
from feudalism to capitalism was 
still taking place or had occurred in 
recent memory. Hence the questions 
that they raised about capitalist soci- 
ety and even about the relation be- 
tween society and nature were often 
more fundamental than what today 
characterises social and ecological 
thought, even on the left. 

It is true that technology has 
changed, introducing massive new 
threats to the biosphere undreamed 
of in earlier times. But capitalism’s 
antagonistic relation to the environ- 
ment, which lies at the core of our 
current crisis, was in some ways 
more apparent to 19th and early 
20th century socialists than it is to 
the majority of today’s green think- 
ers. This reflects the fact that it is 
not technology that is the primary 
issue, but rather the nature and logic 
of capitalism as a specific mode of 
production. 

Socialists have contributed in 
fundamental ways at all stages in 
the development of the modern 





ecological critique. Uncovering this 
unknown legacy is a vital part of 
the overall endeavour to develop 
an ecological materialist analysis 
capable of addressing the devastat- 
ing environmental conditions that 
face us today. 


Robs the soil 


I first became acutely aware of the 
singular depth of Marx’s ecological 
insights through a study of the Lie- 
big-Marx connection. In 1862 the 
German chemist Justus von Liebig 
published the 7th edition of his 
pioneering scientific work, Organic 
Chemistry in its Application to Agri- 
culture and Physiology. It contained 
anew and, to the British, scandalous 
introduction. 

Liebig declared the intensive, or 
“high farming”, methods of British 
agriculture to be a “robbery system” 
opposed to rational agriculture. 
These methods required long dis- 
tance transportation of food and 
fibre from the country to the city 
— with no provision for the recir- 
culation of social nutrients, such as 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium, 
which ended up contributing to ur- 
ban waste and pollution in the form 
of human and animal wastes. 

Whole countries were robbed of 
the nutrients of their soil. The deg- 
radation of the soil led to a greater 
concentration of agriculture among 
a small number of proprietors who 
adopted intensive methods. But none 
of this altered the long term decline 
in soil productivity. 

England was able to maintain its 
industrialised capitalist agriculture 
by importing guano (bird droppings) 
from Peru as well as bones from 
Europe. Guano imports increased 
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from 1,700 tons in 1841 to 220,000 
tons only six years later. 

What was needed in order to keep 
this spoliation system going, Liebig 
declared, was the discovery of “beds 
of manure or guano... of about the 
extent of English coalfields”. But ex- 
isting sources were drying up without 
additional sources being found. By 
the early 1860s North America was 
importing more guano than all of 
Europe put together. “In the last ten 
years,” he wrote, “British and Ameri- 
can ships have searched through all 
the seas, and there is no small island, 
no coast, which has escaped their 
enquiries after guano. To live in the 
hope of the discovery of new beds of 
guano would be absolute folly.” 

In essence, rural areas and whole 
nations were exporting the fertility of 
their land. This pointed to “the law 
of restitution” as the main principle 
of a rational agriculture. The miner- 
als taken from the earth had to be 
returned to the earth. “The farmer”, 
said Liebig, had to “restore to his 
land as much as he had taken from 
it”, if not more. 

The British agricultural establish- 
ment did not take kindly to Liebig’s 
denunciation of British high farming. 
But Karl Marx, then completing the 





first volume of Capital in London, 
was deeply affected by Liebig’s 
critique. In 1866 he wrote to Engels: 
“T had to plough through the new 
agricultural chemistry in Germany, 
in particular Liebig and Schonbein, 
which is more important for this 
matter than all of the economists 
put together.” 


Metabolic rift 


Marx’s two main discussions of 
modern agriculture both end with 
an analysis of “the destructive side 
of modern agriculture”. In these 
passages Marx makes a number of 
crucial points: 

(1) Capitalism has created an “ir- 
reparable rift” in the “metabolic 
interaction” between human be- 
ings and the earth, the everlast- 
ing nature-imposed conditions 
of production. 

(2) This demanded the “systematic 
restoration” of that necessary 
metabolic relation as “a regula- 
tive law of social production”. 

(3) But under capitalism the growth 
of large-scale agriculture and 
long distance trade only intensi- 
fies and extends the metabolic 
rift. 

(4) The wastage of soil nutrients is 
mirrored in the pollution and 
waste in the towns. “In London,” 
he wrote, “they can find no better 
use for the excretion of four and 
a half million human beings than 
to contaminate the Thames with 
it at heavy expense.” 

(5) Large-scale industry and large- 
scale mechanised agriculture 
work together in this destruc- 
tive process, with “industry and 
commerce supplying agriculture 
with the means of exhausting 
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the soil.” 

(6) All this expresses the antagonistic 
relation between town and coun- 
try under capitalism. 

(7) A rational agriculture, which 
needs either small farmers pro- 
ducing on their own or the action 
of associated producers, is impos- 
sible under modern capitalist 
conditions. 

(8) Existing conditions demand a 
rational regulation of the meta- 
bolic relation between human 
beings and the earth, pointing 
beyond capitalism towards so- 
cialism. 

The core element of Marx’s eco- 
logical critique is the “metabolic rift” 
between humans and nature under 
capitalism which undermines “the 
everlasting nature-imposed condi- 
tion of human existence”. 

Capitalism, Marx observed, “cre- 
ates the material conditions for a new 
and higher synthesis” under socialism 
—“a union of agriculture and industry 
on the basis of the forms that have 
developed during the period of their 
antagonistic isolation”. To achieve 
this would require socialism’s as- 
sociated producers to “govern the 
human metabolism with nature in a 
rational way” — a requirement that 
raised fundamental challenges for 
post-revolutionary society. 

In analysing the metabolic rift, 
Marx and Engels did not stop with 
the soil nutrient cycle or the town- 
country relation. At various points 
in their work they addressed such 
issues as deforestation, climate 
change, the commodification of spe- 
cies, pollution, industrial wastes, toxic 
contamination, recycling, disease, 
overpopulation and the co-evolution 
of species. 





Natural materialism 


I began to wonder how Marx was 
able to incorporate natural science 
into his analysis so effectively. Was 
the secret to Marx’s ecology to be 
found in his materialism? 

Marx and Engels had a lifelong 
engagement with natural science. 
This includes their opposition to the 
mystical “natural theology” tradi- 
tion of Malthus, their treatment of 
Liebig’s work on nutrient cycling and 
their creative encounter with Charles 
Darwin and theories on evolution. 

The reason Darwin waited 20 
years before making public his 
theory on species transmutation 
was because his theory had strong 
materialist roots, and thus raised the 
issue of heresy in Victorian England. 
He presented an account of the evo- 
lution of species that was dependent 
on no supernatural forces, but simply 
on nature’s own workings. 

Marx described Darwin’s theory 
as “the basis in natural science for our 
views”. It was greeted by Marx and 
Engels as “the death of teleology”, 
which saw a mystical “final cause” 
behind the design or purpose of na- 
ture. They not only studied Darwin 
intensely, but were also drawn into 
debates concerning human evolution 
following discovery of the first pre- 
historic human remains in 1859, the 
same year that Darwin’s The Origin 
Of Species was published. 

These remains generated a revo- 
lution in ethnological time, erasing 
within science the biblical chronol- 
ogy for human history. Suddenly it 
became clear that the human species 
(or hominid species) had existed for 
far longer than just a few thousand 
years. (Today it is believed that homi- 
nid species have existed for around 
seven million years.) 


To address this new reality many 
major works, mostly by Darwinians, 
emerged in just a few years. Among 
the large number of books that 
Marx and Engels scrutinised were 
Charles Lyell’s Geological Evidences 
Of The Antiquity Of Man (1863), 
Thomas Huxley’s Evidence As To 
Man’s Place In Nature (1863), John 
Lubbock’s Prehistoric Times (1865), 
Darwin’s Descent Of Man (1871) 
and Lewis Henry Morgan’s Ancient 
Society (1881). 


Evolutionary labour 


Out of their studies came a thesis 
on the role of labour in human evolu- 
tion that was to prove fundamental. 
The ancient Greek meaning for 
organ (organon) was tool, which 
expressed the idea that organs were 
essentially the “grown-on” tools of 
animals. This inspired Marx to refer 
to organs as “natural technology”, 
which could in certain respects be 
compared to human technology. 
A similar approach was evident in 
Darwin. His comparison of the 
development of specialised organs 
in plants and animals to that of 
specialised tools was used by Marx 
to help explain his own conception 
of the development of natural and 
human technology. 

The evolution of natural technol- 
ogy, Marx argued, rooting his analysis 
in The Origin Of Species, was a re- 
flection of the fact that animals and 
plants were able to pass on through 
inheritance those organs developed 
through natural selection. The driv- 
ing force of evolution for Darwin, 
in Marx’s interpretation, was “the 
gradually accumulated inventions of 
living things”. 

In this conception, human beings 
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were distinguished from animals by 
more effectively utilising tools, which 
became extensions of their bodies. 
Tools, and through them the wider 
realm of nature, became the “inor- 
ganic body of man”, Marx declared. 

Engels took this argument further 
in his pathbreaking work The Part 
Played By Labour In The Transition 
From Ape To Man (written in 1876, 
published posthumously in 1896). 
When the primates, who constituted 
the ancestors of human beings, de- 
scended from the trees, erect posture 
developed first (prior to the evolu- 
tion of the human brain), freeing the 
hands for tool-making. 

Asa result, early humans (homin- 
ids) were able to alter their relation 
to their local environment, radically 
improving their adaptability. Those 
who were most ingenious in making 
and using tools were most likely to 
survive. This evolutionary process 
exerted selective pressures toward 
the enlargement of the brain and the 
development of language, necessary 
for the social processes of labour and 
tool-making, leading eventually to 
the rise of modern humans. 

In Engels’ view the human brain, 
like the hand, evolved through a 
complex, interactive set of relations, 
now described by evolutionary biolo- 
gists as “gene-culture co-evolution”. 
All scientific explanations of the evo- 
lution of the human brain, Stephen 
Jay Gould said, have thus far been 
theories of gene-culture co-evolu- 
tion, and “the best 19th century case 
for gene-culture co-evolution was 
made by Frederick Engels”. 

All of this shows that Marx and 
Engels had a profound grasp of 
ecological and evolutionary prob- 
lems, as manifested in the natural 
science of their day, and were able 
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to make important contributions to 
our understanding of how society 
and nature interact. 


After Marx 


But it is frequently claimed that 
Marxism after Marx and Engels 
either missed out on the develop- 
ment of ecological thought or was 
anti-ecological, and that there were 
no more important Marxist contribu- 
tions to the study of nature until the 
1962 publication of Alfred Schmidt’s 
The Concept Of Nature In Marx. 
This position, however, is wrong. 

There were numerous Marxist 
contributions to the analysis of the 
nature-society relation. Socialists 
played a very large role in the de- 
velopment of ecology, particularly in 
its formative stages. The influence of 
Marx and Engels was not confined to 
the 19th century. 

Nor is it just a question of the 
direct inheritance of certain propo- 
sitions with respect to nature-ecol- 
ogy. Marx and Engels employed a 
materialist conception of nature 
which they combined with a dialec- 
tic of emergence and contingency. 
Much of this was reflected in both 
socialist and scientific thought in 
the following generations. Social- 
ists who incorporated naturalistic 
and ecological conceptions into 
their thinking after Marx and up 
through the 1940s include William 
Morris, Henry Salt, August Bebel, 
Karl Kautsky, Rosa Luxemburg, 
Vladimir Lenin, Nikolai Bukharin, 
V I Vernadsky, N I Vavilov, Alexan- 
der Oparin, Christopher Caudwell, 
Hyman Levy, Lancelot Hogben, J D 
Bernal, Benjamin Farrington, J B S 
Haldane and Joseph Needham - and 
in the Fabian tradition, loosely con- 





nected to Marxism, Ray Lankester 
and Arthur Tansley. 

Bukharin employed Marx’s con- 
cept of the metabolism of nature and 
society in his writings, and situated 
human beings in the biosphere. 

Kautsky’s work The Agrarian 
Question discussed the soil nutrient 
cycle, the fertiliser treadmill and 
even the dangers of intensive use of 
pesticides — all in 1899! 

Luxemburg addressed ecological 
problems in her letters, discussing the 
disappearance of songbirds through 
the destruction of their habitat. 

Lenin promoted both conserva- 
tion and ecology in the Soviet Union, 
and showed an awareness of the 
degradation of soil fertility and the 
breaking of the soil nutrient cycle 
under capitalist agriculture — the 
Liebig-Marx problem. 

The Soviet Union in the 1920s had 
the world’s most developed ecologi- 
cal science. Vernadsky introduced 
the concept of the biosphere in a dia- 
lectical framework of analysis that 
reaches down to the most advanced 
ecology of our day. 

Vavilov used historical material- 
ism to map out the centres of the 
origin of agriculture and the banks 
of germ plasm throughout the globe, 
now known as the Vavilov areas. 

Oparin, simultaneously with 
Haldane in Britain, developed the 
first and still to this day most influ- 
ential explanation for the origin of 
life on earth based on Vernadsky’s 
biosphere concept — a theory that 
was to have an important impact on 
Rachel Carson’s influential concept 
of ecology. 

Yet the traditions that sustained 
this early Marxist ecological thought 
largely died out during the 1930s. 
Ecology within Marxism suffered 


something of a double death. In the 
East, Stalinism literally purged the 
more ecological elements within 
the Soviet leadership and scientific 
community. Bukharin was executed 
in 1936, while Vavilov died of malnu- 
trition in a prison cell in 1943. 

At the same time in the West, 
Marxism took an often extreme 
form, with the dialectic seen as inap- 
plicable to nature. Western Marxism 
tended to see human history severed 
for the most part from nature. In 
Lukacs, Gramsci and Korsch, nature 
was increasingly conspicuous by its 
absence. 


Humanity & nature 


Some environmental commenta- 
tors still claim that Marx believed 
one-sidedly in the struggle of human 
beings against nature, and was thus 
anthropocentric and unecological, 
and that Marxism as a whole carried 
forth this original ecological sin. 

But the evidence strongly con- 
tradicts this. 

In The German Ideology, Marx 
criticised Bruno Bauer for referring 
to “the antitheses in nature and 
history as though they were two 
separate things”. 

In fact, said Marx, “the celebrated 
‘unity of man with nature’ has always 
existed in industry... and so has the 
‘struggle’ of man with nature”. 

A materialist approach will deny 
neither unity nor struggle in the hu- 
man relation to nature. 

Human beings make their own 
environments, but not under condi- 
tions entirely of their choosing. It is 
based on conditions handed down 
from the earth and from earlier 
generations in the course of history, 
both natural and human. 
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The legacy of Environmental Art 
by VAUGHAN GUNSON 


In the late 1960s many artists, responding to the social and political 
struggles going on around them, began to question the commodification 
of art. Young artists motivated by left politics rejected the dealer gallery 
system which pandered to wealthy art investors. 

The desire to get out of the gallery coincided with the growing 
ecological movement, as more people became conscious of how capitalist 
society was destroying the environment. A new art movement emerged 
which became known as environmental art. 

These artists produced a vast body of work using different methods 
and often infused with conflicting ideas, though always concerned with our 
interaction with the natural world. 

Because this work usually existed outside of galleries, as earth art, 
ephemeral sculptures or performances, it implicitly challenged the tired 
tradition of landscape painting. 

Some environmental artists questioned the romantic idolisation of 
nature, while others were happy to do just that. In either case the work 
often expressed a moral or political opposition to consumer society. 

Following are some examples of environmental art created by artists in 
the 1970s and 1980s. 


Robert Smithson, Spiral Jetty, Great Salt Lake, Utah, 1970 











Rather than moving oil paint around on canvas, Robert Smithson 
moved earth around with bulldozers and diggers. His most famous work, 
Spiral Jetty, used nearly seven tonnes of earth. 

Smithson was interested in how his “earth sculpture” interacted with 
the total environment. The Great Salt Lake and surrounding landscape 
had been ravaged by prospectors, miners and oil drillers. Abandoned and 
corroding machinery littered the area. Smithson spoke of Spiral Jetty as an 
act of reclamation in a devastated industrial site. 

The core motif, the spiral shape, had many associations for Smithson. 
But the construction of a “jetty” in the form of a spiral can be interpreted 
as a statement against a linear approach to development, suggesting the 
possibility of something more circular and sustainable. 

Spiral Jetty was never intended as a static work. It changes over 
time. The water level has risen and fallen, so for most of the years since 
construction it’s been submerged. Salt crystals have formed over the rocks. 

Speaking about the ideas that were informing his art around this time, 
Smithson said: “I began to question very seriously the whole notion of 
Gesalt, the thing in itself, specific objects. I began to see the world in a 
more relational way.” 

This dialectical way of thinking prevented Smithson from lapsing into a 
romanticised view of nature, separated from human culture and society. He 
did not want his work to be seen in the same way as an idealised landscape 
painting or a photo of a beautiful scene. 

Art could be “a resource that mediates between the ecologist and the 
industrialist,” he said. “Ecology and industry are not one-way streets, 
rather they should be crossroads. Art can help to provide the needed 
dialectic between them. A lesson can be learned from the Indian cliff 
dwelling and earthwork mounds. Here we see nature and necessity in 
consort.” 

While Smithson didn’t develop a socialist critique of capitalism (he 
died in a plane crash at the age of 35), this dialectical relationship between 
“nature” and “necessity” is comparable to the Marxist tradition. 

Smithson’s way of creating “within the world” was very influential on 
succeeding generations of artists. 


Ant Farm, Cadillac Ranch, Texas, 1974 


Ant Farm’s Cadillac Ranch consists of ten Cadillacs, all different 
models, from a 1949 Club Coupe to a 1963 Sedan, all half buried in a 
wheatfield in Texas. The Cadillac has long been a status symbol in America. 
Elvis Presley purchased over 100 of them. 

With their exhausts to the heavens, these Cadillacs speak of bloated 
death. They recall gravestones, which radically undermines the idea that 
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happiness is achieved by owning the latest model car. 

And at another level they’re a sinister monument to capitalism. They’re 
markers of capitalist “growth” that advances steadily towards destruction. 
For me the work brings to mind the famous concluding scene of The Planet 
Of The Apes, when Charlton Heston discovers the ruins of the Statue of 
Liberty and realises he’s on earth. He screams: “You maniacs! You blew it 
up! Damn you! Damn you all to hell!” 


Mary Beth Edelson, Goddess Head, 1975 


The 1970s saw the coming together of elements of the women’s 
movement and the ecological movement. Some women looked around 
and saw that it was men who were running society, in the boardrooms of 
companies and at every level of government. Not only were these men 
controlling a system which oppressed 
women, but they were the ones pillaging 
the earth’s resources at an ever increasing 
rate. 

For eco-feminist theorists, industrialism 
was part of the male drive to dominate, 
and therefore women’s “natural” nurturing 
qualities were held up as an opposite ideal. 

There was an interest in pre-historic and 
contemporary indigenous cultures, which 
in their art, ritual and myth gave greater 
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symbolic status to women. The image of the “earth mother” or “earth 
goddess” was popularised, though it was as much the creation of Western 
women (and men) as it had any basis in the beliefs of pre-historic and 
indigenous cultures. 

Mary Beth Edelson’s art involved ritualistic performances at “sacred” 
sites, usually far removed from any sign of industrial civilisation. Goddess 
Head is a collage based on a photo of such a performance. Edelson’s 
personal identity is removed by the primordial shell form which becomes 
the goddesses head. 

The work was intended to speak to all women, but the utopian fantasy 
and wilful isolation was much more rooted in the “freedoms” of middle 
class women. Though you can’t help smile at the counter culture rebellion 
that’s a part of the work, which is likely to still get a reaction from 
conservative men today. 


Agnes Denes, Wheatfield - A Confrontation, New York, 1982 














Many environmental artists have implemented projects that are both 
practical and symbolic. Agnes Denes used two acres of a landfill in lower 
Manhattan, New York, to plant a wheatfield. Two hundred trucks of soil 
were brought in and the seeds were sown by hand. 

The wheat was harvested after four months. Some of the grain was then 
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sent around the world as part of an exhibition called The International Art 
Show For The End Of World Hunger. 

Key to the work’s meaning was the $4.5 billion that the land the 
wheat was grown on was worth. Denes wanted to highlight the misplaced 
priorities of the global system, which sees vast inequalities between 
different regions. In Manhattan there’s an obscene concentration of 
wealth, while millions of people in “poor zones” go hungry. For Denes 
wealth, poverty and ecology are interconnected. The wheatfield was meant 
to be a site of confrontation. 

















David Mach, Polaris, London, 1983 


David Mach has used mass produced objects in his sculptures in 
galleries and in public spaces, often to make critical statements about 
consumer culture. 

At one level Polaris was a statement against nuclear weapons, by having 
the sinister shape of a nuclear submarine surface in the middle of London. 
Thanks to the Margaret Thatcher’s Conservative government, nuclear 
weapons were a hot issue at the time. 

The 6,000 car tyres also make another statement which works even 
better today than in 1983. The world is threatened by not only nuclear 
annihilation, but also global warming, with the industrial car complex a 
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leading contributor to carbon emissions. So it’s not just the shape of a 
nuclear sub that’s sinister. That many dirty car tyres lumped together is 
sinister in itself. 

The political content of this and much of Mach’s other work is not 
always immediate. If you can imagine walking along and discovering this 
installation, the initial reaction would probably be fascination — “what the 
hell’s that!” It’s only after you’ve been “seduced” by the shear scale and 
unusualness of the object that you might begin to think about its meanings. 

The work created a storm of controversy in Thather’s Britain, and one 
man tried to set fire to the sculpture. He got caught in the flames and died. 
Visual statements can be very powerful. 


Andy Goldsworthy, 
Sycamore Leaves, 1986 


The thinking behind 
Smithson’s approach to 
his art, where there is an 
acknowledged relationship 
between human society and 
nature, can be contrasted to 
other environmental artists 
who’ve tended to simply 
celebrate nature’s beauty. 

Andy Goldsworthy’s 
practice has involved 
visiting natural 
environments — usually 
near his home in Scotland 
— and then using the natural 
materials present, like 
leaves, sticks, stones and 
ice, to produce sculptural 
objects. Photos are taken 
of his creations, which are 
then exhibited in galleries 
or reproduced in glossy 
books. 

While some of these 
sculptures are formally 
pleasing to the eye and 
often ingenious, they 
lack a critical punch. 














Goldsworthy’s photos — how people mostly experience his work — might 
hold our attention for a moment, but rarely engage us deeper. 

There’s a ritualistic element that’s probably very enjoyable for the artist, 
but this doesn’t translate in the photographs. The images are as political as 
a weekend walk on the beach or in the bush. 





Se 








Pauline Rhodes, Brighton Beach, Christchurch, 1988 


Pauline Rhodes, a New Zealand artist, has worked in the gallery and 
out of it. Her work is influenced by Goldsworthy, except she has tended 
to “insert” objects into a particular environment, though the shapes and 
colours have meant to relate to the natural forms of the site. 

The installations are only temporary. They are photographed then 
removed. This is an important part of the works’ meaning, because they’re 
not a permanent monument. Rhodes said the projects were “ephemeral, 
just as life is”. The assumption, however, is that the natural world is 
enduring. 

An unchanging and durable planet cannot be assumed today. Tony 
Green, writing in Art New Zealand, described Rhodes’ work in the 1980s 
as “coolly formal”. He notes, however, that her latter work, while still 
concerned with shape, line and colour, also has a political content. 
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Toxic Gains installed in 2000 at the Physics Room, Christchurch, 
simulated, as Green put it, “land covered in rubbish” — using barbed wire, 
plastic rods, wire cables and objects resembling an electric fence. 

A 2002 exhibition at the Waikato Museum of Art & History called 
Ecstatic Flow commented on the misuse of natural resources, particularly 
the nearby Waikato River. 

An increased awareness of the impact that industrial capitalism is 
having on the planet will make it difficult for artists to produce work which 
romanticises an “unchanging” and “enduring” natural world. 


‘The artist is devoured by politics’ 


In 1970 Robert Smithson said: “The artist does not have to will a 
response to the deepening political crisis in America. Sooner or later the 
artist is implicated and/or devoured by politics without even trying.” 

At the time Smithson said these words there was still a sense of 
optimism that the social movements emerging from the 1960s could 
challenge the existing power structures. 

But just as artists were energised and spurred by these movements into 
creating radically new art, so also is the reverse true. When the movements 
fractured and dissipated, and the capitalist class globally reasserted 
its power in the 1980s and 1990s, art was indeed, in Smithson’s words, 
“devoured by politics”. 

The radical possibilities of environmental art were easily absorbed into 
bourgeois art institutions. Progressive art floundered in its own idealism, 
which was a breeding ground of postmodern pessimism and cynicism. This 
proved what Leon Trotsky once said: 

“Art, which is the most complex part of culture, the most sensitive and 
at the same time the least protected, suffers most from the decay and 
decline of bourgeois society. To find a solution to this impasse through art 
itself is impossible... Art can neither escape the crisis nor partition itself 
off. Art cannot save itself... unless present day society is able to rebuild 
itself. This task is essentially revolutionary in character.” 

The history of environmental art, which is far richer than the few 
examples discussed here, can provide artists and activists today with lots of 
inspiration. Around the world the current revival of grassroots struggle is 
providing the impetus for artists to tap into radical art traditions, of which 
environmental art is one. 

The best art motivated by ecological concerns will go beyond repeating 
romantic clichés and seek to expose the contradictory forces at the heart 
of capitalism. It will be internationalist, and it will want to speak to people 
outside the narrow confines of the “art world”. 
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FEEDBACK 


Send a letter (500 words max) on any topic to gcm @actrix.co.nz or 
UNITY letters, Box 13-685, Auckland 


Santiago madness after Pinochet dies 


Wow, Pinochet’s dead! But the bastard left this earth without paying for 
his crimes against humanity. 

He died at 2pm. I heard this roar through my window in Santiago, and 
my gran yelled “Julia! He’s dead!” We jumped up and down and yelled and 
were overwhelmed with emotion. And everyone, apart from the right-wing 
fascists, took to the streets and yelled and danced and celebrated. 

Then at 6pm a carnival was called in the middle of town. We went in 
with communist flags and pictures of Che and Salvador Allende. My friend 
Felix told me to take lemons in case the cops threw gas. 

Town was packed. Everyone chanting and dancing and hugging. Then 
the batucada led a march along the main street to the presidential palace, 
La Moneda, where Pinochet killed Allende in the military coup. 

When we got there, you could feel this energy like I’ve never felt before. 
It kept building and building and I knew that at any moment this could 
explode into something huge. It was already the biggest thing I’ve been 
involved in, ever. 

My cousin said, “Julz, stand there so I can take a photo of you with that 
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crazy background.” So I do my political pose with my scarf on my face and 
waaaaaa! Everyone starts screaming “Ruuuuuuun!!!” I look up and two 
police gas trucks are coming right for us! 

My cousin grabbed my arm and said, “Run Julia! Run Julia!”, so we ran. 
Gas bombs everywhere, ahahhh, intense. Couldn’t see shit and every bit of 
exposed flesh was burning. I grabbed my trusty lemon from my pocket and 
ripped it open and handed half to my cousin. 

I lifted up my scarf to put it in my mouth, and when I look up I couldn’t 
see my cousin. I was all alone, blind, skin burning and struggling to breathe. 
So I start panicking, I tried to yell my cousin’s name and I choked and 
coughed. I stopped and took a photo, hee hee, even though I was running 
for my life! 

Then I notice another tank coming. Mary, Jesus and Joseph, I seriously 
thought this is it, ’m done for. I kept running and trying to see, and uh oh, 
I see blood all over my scarf. I didn’t know where the hell it was coming 
from and IJ thought, naa yep, now I’m gonna die. Luckily it was just a blood 
nose. But it kept going for 20 minutes and I started to feel woozy. 

All I could see was white smoke and people spewing everywhere and 
cries for help. A freaking warzone. But I reached a safe spot, where I hear 
you ask? McDonalds! Could my day get any worse!? ha ha. I sat down and 
got my cellphone and managed to ring my cousin. Thank god. 

Then the delinquents went nuts, throwing rocks, bottles, iron bars, 
planks of wood at the McDonalds and they absolutely trashed it. They 
built barricades and burnt trees. I was so pissed off at them coz coming 
towards us again were the cops with more gas. Woo hoo, not. A little more 
gas for us, but we managed to find shelter. 

The Anarchist delinquents fully trashed the street. They didn’t leave one 
lamp post or street sign or traffic light. They burnt two cars and had fires 
lit all the way up the street. Little punks ruined it for us all who were there 
to have a good time. There’s always one, in this case it was like 20, and they 
came armed with molotov cocktails and hammers and stuff. 


1? 


JULIA ESPINOZA 
Santiago, Chile 


Monbiot, methane and Marxism 


The ClimAction conference in Auckland (November 2006) opened with 
George Monbiot’s 10-point action plan. While these are a good starting 
point for ClimAction, I think a New Zealand version is required. 
Monbiot says a “personal carbon ration” would be fairer than green 
taxes. As someone said at the conference, wealthier people could spend 
the most improving the energy efficiency of their homes and cars, so they 
could sell off what part of the ration they didn’t use. Poorer people would 
be disadvantaged still more. Further analysis of this point is needed. 
Another point could connect with the Green Party’s championing of 
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solar water heating. While Labour gave the Greens a commitment on this 
issue, the final deal was paltry. Most of the $15 million for solar heating 
over the next three years will be gobbled up by bureaucrats. 

The goal is 15,000 to 20,000 new systems installed by 2010. Even if 
achieved, the impact would be tiny since there are 1.5 million houses in 
the country. To install solar heating on every home would cost around $5 
billion at commercial rates. Over ten years that would be $500 million a 
year — less than a third of annual spending on the armed forces. If it was 
done as a public service, without profiteers creaming off a large slice, the 
costs would be much lower. Something to consider? 

We need to address methane emissions from farm animals, chiefly 
cows and sheep, which make up half of New Zealand’s greenhouse gases. 
Ultimately, this means slashing the number of cows and sheep. 

To produce a kilo of beef in New Zealand requires 100 times more 
water than to produce a kilo of plant-based food. That was one of the facts 
presented at the session on the environmental costs of agriculture. 

For some conference goers, the main way forward was to advocate a 
vegan or vegetarian diet. Given the facts, I’m sure many individuals will 
consider lowering or cutting their consumption of meat products. 

The good thing about Monbiot’s 10 points is that they are “society 
changing” proposals which inherently challenge the power of big business 
and the capitalist state. 

Any ClimAction plan would need to tackle the methane problem. 
Should there be a tax calculated on the quantity of greenhouse gases 
emitted by agriculture producers? If the tax was progressive, producers 
of greater quantities of methane would pay more per animal than smaller 
farmers. This tax money could fund the purchase of flat land for publicly- 
owned organic crop production and hill country for reforestation. 

The interaction between individual “behavioural” solutions and 
public “society changing” solutions gave the conference a bit of friction 
and therefore energy. As much as we can each do privately, limits are 
always imposed on us by the system. For instance, most people got to the 
conference by car since there were few public transport alternatives. 

In the session on system change, Grant Morgan presented a compelling 
case why socialism, where production and distribution are for need not 
profit, has to be the “big” solution to climate change. 

Humanity is now consuming the resources of three planets. Grant said 
that perhaps two-thirds of capitalism’s wasteful and polluting industries 
would be redundant in a socialist world. Doing the maths, this would mean 
that the world’s present population could prosper sustainably. 

This for me cut through earlier differences about how to prevent 
catastrophic climate change. While immediate demands are needed to 
focus a broad-based movement, socialism has to be the ultimate goal. 


VAUGHAN GUNSON 
Socialist Worker 
Whangarei 
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Coal over habitat at Happy Valley 





Happy Valley is a stunning, wild and 
untouched landscape on the South 
Island’s West Coast. It is under threat 
from state-owned coal miner Solid 
Energy who plan to destroy it to form 
two massive opencast pits. 

The area was recommended for 
protection by the Department of 
Conservation. It is a habitat for kiwi, 
weka, kaka, kakariki, robin and 
magnificent red tussock. 

Such an important wildlife area 
should not be forsaken for yet more 
climate-destroying fuel which is destined 
for export. The Labour government is 
supporting Solid Energy. Something 
must be done. 

Outrage at Solid Energy’s plans has led to an uprising of 
environmentally-minded people across Aotearoa. The Save Happy Valley 
Coalition was established in April 2004 to fight for the area’s protection. 

The campaign has been raising awareness and engaging in direct 
action, including occupying the valley. To get involved, check out www. 
savehappyvalley.org.nz. 





TANE FEARY 
Ecology activist 
Auckland 


Mass mobilisations are needed 


Both Labour and National are paying lip-service to climate change to get 
more votes, but they don’t intend to fix the problem. 

Labour is going to mine coal in Happy Valley, destroying the habitat of 
13 rare New Zealand species and selling the coal overseas. They are trying 
to open Marsden B as a coal-fired power station. 

John Key denounced the concept of climate change in 2005, but within 
days of becoming National Party leader in November 2006 began saying 
they have to do something about it. 

Whatever you do, don’t vote for the Labour or National parties in the 
next general election. 

It’s clear these politicians won’t act unless they are forced to, and 
neither will the corporates. It’s clear that we need a different system than 
capitalism, one that is more democratic and driven by the people and 
actual needs. 
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ClimAction is a coalition of people in Auckland from many different 
backgrounds who want to combat the causes and effects of climate change. 
We see the need for mass mobilisations to bring about system change, not 
climate change, here in New Zealand and worldwide. 

ClimAction wants true freedom and democracy so we as people can 
look after each other and the planet’s environment. 


MALCOLM FRANCE 
Clim Action activist 
Auckland 


Labour & the ‘left’ (in quote marks) 


At the Workers Charter conference (October 2006, Auckland) 

Andrew Little of the EPMU, Laila Harre who leads the NDU, political 
commentator Chris Trotter and I all strongly supported the view that a 
National victory in the next election will spell disaster for the rights of the 
organised working class. 

Those who are serious about defending these rights, especially those 
with the responsibility of leading mass workers’ organisations, have no 
hesitation in fighting for a Labour victory over National. 

It seems, however, that “left” impatience has led some to take the 
view that it does not matter which of the major parties leads the next 
government. At the conference it was openly claimed that it would be 
better for Labour to lose and National to come to power. Sue Bradford of 
the Greens seemed to sympathise with this sentiment when she remarked 
that a Labour-led government tends to have “a dampening effect” on the 
struggles of the “left”. 

My position is that the “left” must fight to defend the rights of workers 
in the face of attacks from the right. 

That means fighting for the defeat of National in the next (and for 
that matter every) election. By default, in 2008, this means supporting the 
election of a Labour-led government. Any other political position by the 
“left” will also, by default if not by design, run counter to the interests of 
the working class. 

Workers have no choice but to fight to defend and extend their rights by 
utilising the mass organisations they have, however flawed they might be: 
the trade unions and the Labour Party. 

It is only by pushing Labour to do the correct thing by workers, 
challenging them to deliver, that workers can find out in practice who their 
real friends are. 

Inside the union movement it is important for the “left” to play 
a proactive role in helping to build strong, democratic, independent 
unions. This means supporting the fight for workers’ rights, including the 
unfettered right to strike. 

It is also vital to democratise unions. This will bring workers into active 
political participation in their organisations, something that is all too rare 





at the moment. The struggle within unions is to create effective, left-wing 
leadership at all levels of the trade union movement. 

The attitude to Labour that I advocate has both tactical (short-term) 
and strategic (long-term) elements. It is a question of seeing Labour as 
workers see it. 

It is important for the “left” to defend Labour against the attacks of 
the right, and in the next election to join wholeheartedly in the struggle to 
keep National out of office. This would mean, in the MMP environment, 
working with (or even in) Labour and/or the Greens (and possibly the 
Maori Party). 

The Alliance (and others) can play an important role, promoting a 
socialist alternative while participating with working class people in the 
battle to defeat National and their right-wing allies. 

This will build links that will advance the strategic task of creating a 
strong, left party. 


LEN RICHARDS 
Alliance Party 
Auckland 


‘Build footpaths where people walk’ 


Peter Steiner (letter to UNITY, September 2006) is mistaken in a number 
of important respects in his characterisation of the ideological temper of 
the New Zealand working class in 1913. 

The “drastic” shift to the left which he claims took place between 1908 
and 1913 never embraced more than a minority (albeit a strategically 
positioned minority) of the New Zealand workforce. The overwhelming 
majority of workers remained firmly attached to the principles of 
arbitrationism, and even the socialist leaders of the “Red” Federation of 
Labour looked askance at the radical syndicalists of the WW. 

In fact, it was only among the itinerant and de facto internationalist 
brotherhood of maritime workers (seafarers and longshoremen especially) 
and, to a lesser extent, among the mining fraternity, that the [WW ever 
came close to attracting majority support. 

Peter Steiner is also mistaken when he claims that the syndicalists of 
1913 “wanted industrial not political control” and were “not interested in 
taking political power”. 

The syndicalists were not opposed to parliamentary democracy per 
se — merely its current bourgeois manifestation. Their vision was of a 
parliament made up of individuals elected to represent their vocations 
rather than their localities. The vehicles for selecting and supporting these 
representatives would be the “syndicates” — or vocational divisions — of the 
“One Big Union”. 

It is unclear whether the syndicalists envisaged a role for parties in the 
politics of the One Big Union (although it is difficult to see how they could 
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have been excluded without undermining the “union democracy” which 
Peter Steiner prizes so highly). 

My claim that “the full potential of the political and industrial 
fusion dreamed of by the Wobblies” had been “realised” under Peter 
Fraser referred to the way in which workers’ organisations, industrial 
management and the administrative apparatus of the state had 
been brought together — not, as the syndicalists had hoped, through 
revolutionary action, but by the exigencies of war. Which is why I added 
the words “although it is doubtful whether the young firebrands of 1913 
would have been encouraged by the results” to the sentence Peter Steiner 
quotes in his letter. 

How to secure the support of a majority of the population remains 
the single greatest question which revolutionaries of every variety must 
confront. Lenin thought he had got around the problem by constituting the 
revolutionary socialist party as the majority’s historical proxy. The results 
were less-than-optimal. 

Anarchists simply avoid the issue by fetishising the democratic impulse 
which (allegedly) lies behind spontaneous direct action. (Whether 
spontaneous direct action entered into by those opposed to anarchic 
political theory must also be accepted as democratic remains moot.) 

As attested by the enthusiastic applause bestowed upon a variety 
of “revolutionary” speakers at the recent Workers Charter conference 
(October 2006, Auckland), it is never difficult to elicit support from people 
already convinced of your cause. But it is much more difficult to build 
support for a policy platform which challenges the direction of a party to 
which the vast majority of working class voters still offer their allegiance. 

Workers will not be swayed by speeches equating the party they voted 
for with the party of those determined to eliminate the last vestiges of 
working class power in New Zealand. Rhetorical flourishes about “obverse 
sides of the same coin” notwithstanding, most New Zealand workers have 
no difficulty in seeing a very big difference between Labour and National. 

Like Holland, Savage, Fraser, Semple and Webb, firebrands of the 21st 
century will have to come to terms with two brutal facts: 

In a capitalist society, exposing the agenda of the employing class is 
always the most effective means of defending the working class. (Arguing 
about which colour to paint paradise defends nobody but the bosses.) 

Working class New Zealanders will work with and support any 
organisation which seeks to install, encourage and defend a Labour-led 
government. But they will shun and oppose any organisation which seeks 
to denounce, demoralise or defeat it. 

In the memorable words of Jim Anderton: “We must build our 
footpaths where the people walk.” 


CHRIS TROTTER 


Editor of Political Review 
Auckland 
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‘Intricate and delicate machinery’ 


Much as I appreciated Chris Trotter’s thoughtful and well-informed article 
It Takes Two Wings To Fly (UNITY, June 2006), the critical letter it elicited 
from Wellington anarchist Peter Steiner (UNITY, September 2006) hits the 
mark on at least one important point. 

“Chris Trotter is mistaken,” says Peter, “when he writes that ‘the full 
potential of the political and industrial fusion dreamed of by the Wobblies 
was realised’ under Peter Fraser’s first Labour government in 1935.” 

The “Wobblies” Chris refers to are the “Red Feds”, the militant union 
movement which reached its height in the general strike of 1913. Their 
constitution declared their goal: “The complete abolition of the present 
wage system, and the substitution of the common ownership of the means 
of production.” 

How far this is from Peter Fraser’s famous post-election message of 
4 December 1935. “The intricate and delicate machinery of the present 
economic system,” wrote Fraser, “must be handled carefully in an effort to 
benefit the mass of the people.” 

Labour’s victory at the polls in 1935 was not the fulfilment of the Red 
Feds’ potential. Rather, as historian Kerry Taylor put it in the recently 
published book Revolution: The 1913 Great Strike In New Zealand, 
recalling 1913 “is part of keeping open the political space to challenge 
labourism”. 

Despite this criticism, the general thrust of Chris’ article is correct. 
“For working class people to advance their interests across a broad front,” 
he says, “they must first acquire the habits and instincts of independent 
political — as well as industrial — action.” 

Working class political action embraces a wide range of methods and 
tactics, including standing in elections. 

Peter’s rhetorical question — “The working class and employing class 
have nothing in common. Why run for their parliament?” — is a serious one, 
and deserves a serious answer. 

Elections tend to heighten political awareness among workers. Even 
those normally consumed by work and family routines start to talk about 
bigger questions, like how the various parties measure up against their 
needs. By standing candidates, radicals can connect with this wider debate. 

And even in the bastardised democracy of parliament, a seat in the 
House can be used to express and encourage workers’ struggles. 

Early in 2006, a marvellous display of direct action saw 1,000 high 
school students walk out of class and take over downtown Auckland. They 
were supporting Sue Bradford’s bill to abolish youth rates. Sue, in turn, 
expressed support for the student strike. 

Political and industrial campaigns can interact like this and create the 
explosive mix needed for radical change. It does take two wings to fly. 

Despite this, the Greens are not — and don’t claim to be — a radical 
working class party. Such a party is yet to be built. Creating it and winning 
mass support won’t be easy. 
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Chris highlights the obstacles faced by the Red Feds in the first decade 
of last century: “In a colonial society that was still overwhelmingly rural 
and imbued with a deep and genuine attachment to Imperial Britain — the 
‘Mother Country’ — the Red Feds were regarded as a frightening and alien 
minority.” 

Yet their militant determination to fight for workers’ rights against a 
vicious government in 1913 generated such sympathy that three years later 
this “alien minority” was heading the newly formed Labour Party with 
most of the union movement behind them. 

Peter’s letter points out that the radical left in New Zealand before 
the First World War embraced socialists, social democrats and anarchists. 
These groups were able to maintain a degree of unity while arguing their 
differing viewpoints in the course of the struggle. 

It’s the hope of Workers Charter activists that a unity embracing these 
groups today can create a new working class movement for radical change. 


GRANT BROOKES 
Socialist Worker 
Lower Hutt 


‘’m not a socialist, I’m a...?’ 


It’s good that new federal Australian Labor Party leader Kevin Rudd has 
made it crystal clear to voters that he never has been, is not, and never will 
be a socialist, although it’s hardly front page news. 

Interviewed by Melbourne’s Age newspaper on 14 December 2006, the 
ALP leader said his future vision for the party didn’t come from “some 
19th century arcane view of doctrinaire socialism”. 

But Rudd is wrong. The debate over socialism isn’t about “arcane” 
doctrine. It’s about alternatives to the neo-liberalism and militarism of 
Australia’s conservative premier John Howard. 

The ALP leader actually knows this. He’s read the Socialist Alliance’s 
2004 election manifesto which puts forward a global policy alternative to 
free market capitalism. (See photo over page.) 

Now that nobody can mistake Rudd for a socialist, the obvious question 
is: what is he? 

In his Age interview, Rudd invoked equality, solidarity and 
sustainability as key principles for Labor. 

Rudd and his deputy Julia Gillard won’t find themselves at odds with 
the Socialist Alliance over these three principles. They’re part and parcel of 
what any decent human being — and any socialist — stands for. 

The big difference between Labor and Socialist Alliance is about how 
to make these values real. What policies and strategies really will achieve 
equality, solidarity and sustainability? 

Can we take Labor seriously on equality when it’s got no serious 
proposals on the table to tackle the poverty of Indigenous Australia. Or 
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Labor MP Kevin Rudd reads the Socialist Alliance election manifesto 


when the ALP has said nothing about a tax system where the super-rich 
pay a pittance while Australia’s charities are overwhelmed? 

It’s good that the new Labor leadership commits to kids from working 
families having a decent start in life, and working people not being “cast on 
the dung heap of the market”. 

But does that mean dumping the Howard government’s welfare-to- 
work laws? A massive boost to public school education spending? An end 
to the university fees that the last federal ALP government brought in? 

It’s also good that Labor accepts the principle of mandatory renewable 
energy targets. But sustainability will just remain a nice word unless we see 
a public energy plan that bans new coal mines and nuclear power as well as 
investing massively in renewables. Will the ALP deliver? 

Unfortunately, it seems that socialist policies haven’t had much impact 
on Labor’s leader to date. 

But if Rudd and Gillard don’t improve Labor’s performance, they 
will find that socialist policies — which really do advance equality of 
opportunity, solidarity and sustainability — will become increasingly 
popular with Australia’s working people. 


DICK NICHOLS 
National co-ordinator of Socialist Alliance 
Sydney, Australia 
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Labour’s beneficiary harassing bill 


I would like to alert any readers who might not yet be aware of it to the 

latest government attack on beneficiaries. 

Just before Christmas 2006, Labour placed a new Social Security 
Amendment Bill before the House under urgency. It passed its first read- 
ing supported by every party in parliament except the Green Party. 

The bill will now go to the Social Services Select Committee for submis- 
sions from the public. If you or your union or community organisation 
would like to make a submission, I encourage you to do so by the deadline 
of 1 March 2007. 

There are a few good things in this new legislation, such as the removal 
of the high income stand down — decreased from ten weeks to two weeks. 

Overall, however, this bill takes a major step backwards. Worst of all 
are the changes it implements to the purpose and principles of the Social 
Security Act. 

Essentially the government is aiming to change the very purpose of our 
income support system so it is designed not to help eliminate poverty, but 
to alleviate hardship. 

Income support becomes a measure of last resort, granted grudgingly 
while the whole focus of the system is on pushing people out into the paid 
workforce no matter what their situation. 

The bill removes any concept that caring for children is worthwhile in 
itself. The underpinning drive is now being to get all beneficiaries — includ- 
ing sole parents, the sick and invalids — into paid employment as quickly as 
possible. 

The bill also: 

@ Promotes a whole range of pre-benefit hurdles aimed at keeping people 
out of the system in the first place. 

HM Removes even more discretion from case managers who are dealing 
with people in hardship than has already happened with the abolition of 
the Special Benefit and its replacement with TAS (Temporary Addi- 
tional Support). 

Mf Imposes ever more regulations on human situations that will never fit 
easily into bureaucratic pigeonholes. 

A lot of the bill is too technical to go into here. But most of the changes 
seem intended to prove that the Labour-led government simply sees itself 
as competing with National for the same beneficiary harassing vote at this 
time of comparatively high employment. 

If you would like more information about the bill and/or the process 
for making submissions to the select committee, please feel free to contact 
Ivan or me via Parliament, or through the Green Party office in Auckland 
— socialjustice@greens.org.nz or Sue.Bradford@parliament.govt.nz. 


SUE BRADFORD 
Green Party MP 
Auckland 
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Workers Charter goes international 


I’ve heard that the Workers Charter in New Zealand has pretty much been 
adopted by the British left-of-Labour political movement Respect. 

Is this correct? If so, could you give details of how Respect’s Workers 
Charter compares with the New Zealand one? 


RUTH COLLINS 
Auckland 


Editor’s response 


Respect’s union supporters recently voted for a Workers Charter. The 
British charter closely follows the New Zealand charter’s ten points 
adopted in October 2005. So you can compate them, both are reprinted 
below. The New Zealand Council of Trade Unions has also endorsed the 
ten points of our local charter. 


GRANT MORGAN 
Co-editor of UNITY 


British Workers Charter 


1. The right to a job that pays a living wage and gives us time with our 
families and communities. The automatic right to union recognition and 
full employment rights from the first day or work. 

2. The right to equal pay and conditions for women, ethnic minorities, 
youth, migrant and casual workers. The right to a living minimum wage. 

3. The right to free public healthcare, welfare and education, and to a 
liveable pension. 

4. The right to decent public housing or to private housing without 
crippling mortgages and rents. 

5. The right to public control of all vital public service and utilities. 

6. The right to protect our own health and safety and our environment 
from corporate greed. 

7.The right to express our personal identity free from discrimination. 

8. The right to strike in defence of our interests and to campaign for the 
repeal of the Tory anti-union laws, including support for the defiance 
of those laws. The right to be able to take secondary, solidarity strike 
action without the threat of legal action. 

9. The right to organise for the transfer of wealth and power from the 
haves to the have-nots, partly through severe taxation of multinational 
corporations or their dismantling. 

10. The right to unite with workers worldwide against corporate 
globalisation and war. 
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New Zealand Workers Charter 


1. The right to a job that pays a living wage and gives us time with our 
families and communities. 

2. The right to pay equity for women, youth and casual workers. 

3. The right to free public healthcare and education, and to liveable 
superannuation and welfare. 

4. The right to decent housing without crippling mortgages and rents. 

5. The right to public control of assets vital to community well-being. 

6. The right to protect our environment from corporate greed. 

7.The right to express our personal identity free from discrimination. 

8. The right to strike in defence of our interests. 

9. The right to organise for the transfer of wealth and power from the 
haves to the have-nots. 

10. The right to unite with workers in other lands against corporate 
globalisation and war. 





They just don’t get it 


They just don’t get it, do they? 

Faced with chronic traffic congestion, record pollution levels, ris- 
ing fuel costs and climate change, the one thing Aucklanders don’t 
need is increased fares on public transport. 

Yet that’s what we’ve got. Bus fares, already some of the highest 
in the world, are to go up by an average of 7.8%, while for trains the 
average rise is 15%. 

This was done by the Auckland Regional Transport Author- 
ity without any consultation with the Auckland Regional Council, 
which is supposed to be the publicly elected supervisor of the 
authority. 

This lack of democratic oversight is endemic in local body gov- 
ernance across Greater Auckland. It shows how we must fight for 
more democracy if we are going to make a real difference around 
important issues like transport. 

To get the bulk of Aucklanders out of our cars, fares on public 
transport should be eliminated. 

Stop wasting funds on extravagant motorways, and upgrade pub- 
lic transport with a new, vast, fare-free fleet of modern, low-emis- 
sion buses and more user-friendly trains. 


ROGER FOWLER 
RAM activist 
Auckland 
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An African morality tale 


If, like me, you plan to spend some time this summer reading novels, you 
could do worse than take this little recommendation. 

I don’t count myself completely ignorant of African literature. Last 
year I read a truly marvellous novel based on a 1947 rail workers strike in 
Senegal — God’s Bits Of Wood, by Sembene Ousmane. 

But Ngugi Wa Thiong’o is a writer I’d never heard of before he recently 
appeared in a two-page feature in the British Socialist Worker paper 
(http://www.socialistworker.co.uk/article.php?article_id=10062). 

T hunted out secondhand copies of his books on eBay and abebooks. 
com, and have just finished the first one. Matigari is one of the best novels 
I’ve ever read. Here’s the blurb from the cover: 


Who is Matigari? Is he young or old; a man or fate; dead or living... or even the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ? These are questions asked by the people of this 
unnamed country, when a man who has survived the war for independence 
emerges from the mountains and starts making strange claims and demands. 
Matigari is in search of his family, to rebuild his home and start a new and 
peaceful future, but his search becomes a quest for truth and justice as he 
finds the people still dispossessed and the land he loves ruled by corruption, 
fear and misery. Rumours spring up that a man with superhuman qualities 
has risen to renew the freedom struggle. The novel races towards its climax as 
Matigari realises that words alone cannot defeat the enemy. He vows to use 
the force of arms to achieve his true liberation. Lyrical and hilarious in turn, 
Matigari is amemorable satire on the betrayal of human ideals and on the bit- 
ter experience of post-independence African society. 


And that’s the guts of it. Translated from Gikuyu, an indigenous lan- 
guage of Kenya, the style is unusual to a Western reader like me. There’s 
little attention paid to the individual characters’ inner thoughts and feel- 
ings, or to detailed descriptions of the scene. 

The characters are almost symbolic, as much a human “type” as an indi- 
vidual person, giving the tale a fable-like quality. 

It reminded me of the oral story-telling tradition expressed in Homer’s 
Iliad or Odyssey, with repetition of common phrases over and over, and 
incorporation of popular songs. And it was equally epic. 

The satire is viciously sharp and deliciously enjoyable. Very much a 
morality tale, it’s sympathetic to Jesus, Marx and Lenin - who all get big 
mentions throughout. 

So that’s my recommendation. Search it out in your local library, or I 
can loan you my copy. First in, first served. 


GRANT BROOKES 


grant_brookes@paradise.net.nz 
Lower Hutt 
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In commemoration of Piripi Pokaitarawikiriwhi 














Friends and relatives of Piripi 
Pokaitarawikiriwhi gather at 

the spot in Auckland’s Grey 

Lynn where he was killed in a 
motorbike accident 12 months 
before. He was aged 29. Iris 
Quayle, a kaumatua of Whare 
Kawe Marae, conducted the 
footpath commemoration. Piripi’s 
comrades in the union and 
socialist movements paid tribute 
to this totara felled before growing 
to full height. | took one of the last 
photos of Piripi when we joined a 
picket of Air NZ engineers facing 
redundancy (left). This son of 

the grassroots lives on in the 
memories of his fellow fighters for 
social and ecological justice. 


GRANT MORGAN 
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% Contact Socialist Worker 


NORTHLAND ROTORUA 
Vaughan 021 0415 082 or Bernie 025 6125 313 or bernieh@ 
svp!@xtra.co.nz clear.net.nz 
AUCKLAND WELLINGTON 
Socialist Centre (09) 634 3984 Grant 021 053 2973 or grant_ 
or gcm @actrix.co.nz brookes @ paradise.net.nz 
HAMILTON CHRISTCHURCH 
Anna (07) 847 6303 or Don (03) 960 5268 or dwa@ 
solidarityjoe @ yahoo.com netaccess.co.nz 
TAURANGA NATIONAL OFFICE 
Tony (07) 544 1859 or socialist-worker @pl.net or (09) 634 
tonysnell @clear.net.nz 3984 or www.socialist-worker.org 
PHS SS SS iio — 
Where do 
workers 
go after 
the picket 
ends? 
It’s time 
to jointhe j- 





Post coupon to Socialist Worker, Box 13-685, Auckland. Or you can 
email socialist-worker@pl.net or ring the Socialist Centre (09) 634 3984. 
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